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ALMOST A HEROINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MARRIAGE NOT HADE IN HEAVEN, AND ITS 

BESir&T. 

My father was an offif^efy too late for Waterloo, 
and whose only campai^-ii^^ with 

success in single combat between himself and 
Love. My mother was a Romagnese lady, and, 
yielding as gracei^y as the god who sometime 
ruled her, made my father, for a space too brief 
to reckon, the happiest of men. He, making 
the grand tour in the days inmiediately before it 
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became a little one, saw and worshipped, wooed 
and won her, and generously remained by her 
side, instead of rooting her from her own soil 
for transplantation — a process ever deteriorative 
to the physical comfort and moral energy of the 
Southern and the Oriental. Self-sacrifice — the 
dearest offering of life to life — crowned devotion 
on his part with that strange, peaceful destiny, 
an early death. He died of malaria-fever before 
I had learned to know, although I had seen, his 
face. 

For the vivid imagination with which my 
enemies deem me accursed, and which my best 
friends regard with a certain pity more akin to 
fear than love (I verily believe the imaginative 
are shunned by the unimaginative, as ghostless 
graveyards are shunned by the ghost-ridden), 
for this same positive but incommunicable gift, 
perhaps my cradle-breeding should be blamed 
as much as my birthright. Four years of the 
prime of infancy, and four more of childhood's 
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morning, spent in the soft breast of nature, 
where she has it all her own way, and is a 
gorgeous queen the while a tender mother, must 
predispose a delicate and ardent mind for ideas, 
as it prepares the eye for colours, and moulds 
taste before its birth, instead of remodelling its 
too crude shape from primitive and ruder for- 
mation. The passionate current — not fitful, 
while impetuous, but profound and rushing — of 
my blood, and the eager, while intense, creative- 
ness which informs every image with a soul, 
each soul with a correspondent image, alike 
charge their strength and weakness, defects and 
ecstasies upon Nature irresistible as Doom. 

My mother married again — I believe she 
thought for my own advantage rather than her 
own gratification, for, not richly endowed herself, 
and her second husband being wealthy in the 
possession of very large estates, very eloquent in 
generous promises referring to me, and old 
enough to be my grandfather, she concluded I 
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should stand towards him in the light of an only 
or eldest son. But on near and constant 
acquaintance, he and I never suited each other. 
He was obstinate and indolent ; I inflexible and 
nervous; he parentally patronised, I unfilially 
condescended, even in accepting his attentions. 
We never came to an open breach ; he admired, 
and I loved my mother too much so to disturb 
her life and peace. But the awful politeness 
which enwrapt us as an atmosphere, made the 
natural relation between us as elderly man and 
precocious child at once unpleasant and absurd. 
My mother soon became conscious of this fact, 
which we, however, all three duly concealed 
from each other as a matter of fact, substituting 
a mutual complacent complimentariness for it, 
as is the custom of society in wider and stronger 
instances. At last, when I had endured the 
luxurious annoyance of this existence — it was 
steeped in luxury — for two of the years of latter 
infancy, nature, stronger than custom, as the 
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master than the slave, interposed, dissolving the 
tie for us without rude shock or intimation, and 
. saved us firom that dismallest catastrophe, a 
family collision. My step-brother was bom at 
the conjuncture, two years after I entered the 
palace where I had never felt myself, nor been, 
a child at home. I loved this baby dearly, 
readily; my heart responded to all the blood 
that was of mine in his, from its first little 
quick pulsation ; yet, strange to say— say rather 
natural — ^my fraternal instinct, so sweet and 
unembarrassed, divided more than ever our 
house against itself. The hour, almost the 
moment, my mother was out of her bed, I pre- 
sented myself before her. The babe lay on her 
lap, a lovely S.oman-limbed, ivory-tinted infant, 
substance of all the ohild-Christ shadows on 
Rafael's canvas. I bent over him ; my kisses 
went deep and soft into his swelling cheeks and 
firm white forehead — soft, not to awaken him, 
for he slept. Then I stretched up to kiss my 
mother. How beautiful she looked, and was I 
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I have ever preserved the liveliest pride, while 
the purest vanity (if vanity can be pure) in the 
beauty of my mother. Methinks such a memory 
incites to chivaby in youth — the youth of man- 
hood. My mother was of the ancient Eoman 
beauty, rare now, if still remembered, with hair 
to her knees, wrapping her form in a veil vivid 
as woven gold, with the emerald eyes of Dante's 
Beatrice, a skin of yellow whiteness, and that 
mould of figure in which undulating softness 
quenches majesty — the mould of the mystical 
Lucrezia. As I kissed her this day — unusual 
demonstration on my part — she pressed her lips 
to mine more fondly than before my brother's 
birth — ^unusual demonstration, too, on the part 
of a mother with a late-bom babe, besides an 
older child. Her fondness, and my own un- 
wonted affectionate temerity, emboldened me. 
" Mamma mine," I began, confidentially and 
stedfastly, then paused and inly shrank. She 
was ever anxious to grant, beyond the letter, my 
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few and far-between requests, and I suppose my 
tone bespoke the accent of solicitation. 

" Well, my darling Ernesto I " 

"Mamma mine, I wish you to allow me to 
travel ; I think I am now old enough." And I 
stared downwards significantly at my feet, clad 
in proper socks and shoes; it had been my 
standing heterodoxy since I ran alone, to get 
rid of these incumbrances, and shed them any- 
where all over the house and garden. 

"Mamma mine," I proceeded, "men ought 
to wear shoes in going up the burning moun- 
tain, or they must scorch their feet.'' Children 
rarely connect, in communicating, their ideas, 
however affluent in them. My mother was 
plunged straightway into that soft cloud of 
wonderment which is the highest development 
of the organ " marvellousness " in a purely 
southern intelligence. But she replied rightly, 
directed so by the true maternal instinct. 

"Where would you travel therefore, Emestot" 
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" First to Vesuvius, mamma mine, then take 
a boat, and go to England, and stay with my 
uncle Loftus." 

My mother gave the gesture the nearest to a 
start that so soft a creature could. 

"What made you think of your uncle, my 
Ernesto? Do you remember anything about a 
letter?" 

"A letter from papa's uncle; oh yes, mam- 
ma." 

That letter was four years old, yet I remem- 
bered it ; it had been addressed to my mother 
by her first husband's nearest relation^ who held 
him the most dear. He had decided to adopt 
me then^ as he would have adopted my father — 
indeed he had adopted my father — and would 
have made him his heir, but for his early death. 
When the cold, courteous intimation had 
reached my mother, that such a paternal con- 
nection of mine desired to prove himself with 
me connected, she had indignantly repudiated 
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the possibility of my leaving her. Then I had 
been a veritable, if precocious baby ; I was now 
a precocious child: — ask mothers and nurses 
the difference between the two I 

*^ Mamma, my uncle has a very great deal of 
money ; and he is quite, all English. My little 
history with pictures that he sent me says 
English are the richest men in all the world. 
Mamma mine, I should like to be rich, and 
perhaps, if I was very good indeed to my uncle, 
he would give me all his money." 

The letter had been read to me before I 
knew either the meaning or value of — words. 

" Ernesto, do you want to go away in a boat, 
and leave manmia ? " 

"Yes, yes! indeed I do! That is why I 
asked you, and put on my shoes ; for I could 
have gone alone, without asking you, or kissing . 
you ; but then you would have cried perhaps, 
and so should I, thinking of you a great way 
off.'' 
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"But what made you think of it just now, 
Ernesto ? " 

" Because of my brother ; he ought to have 
everything, because he is the Count's son. And 
if he had everything, you would not like it that 
I should have nothing, because I am papa's." 

" The Count is very kind to you, too." 

" He was ; I didn't like him to be ; but now 
I won't have him, and I won't take any more 
presents from him, and all he gave me I'll leave 
here for my little brother. Papa would like 
that, 1 know." 

" But why did you never tell me so before I 
Ernesto, if I had known you felt so — child, you 
should have told your mother — I would never 
have married, but have only lived for you." 

" I didn't feel it, mamma — I never did feel 
it, really, until the baby was bom. So, when 
may I go to my uncle in England, mamma? " 

The result of this little conversation and my 
predetermination was, that I went. My mother 
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wrote to my uncle, and until she heard from 
him I kept out of my false father's way, though 
I loved the baby, and kissed my mother and it 
more than ever. My uncle duly responded to 
my appeal. My mother made manifest that it 
was my own^ and he professed himself gratified 
I had chosen his parentship of my own accord. 
The messenger — ^his servant — ^who brought hia 
letter to my mother, was to take me with him 
back to England. 
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CHAPTER II. 



UGLYVILLE. 



My uncle Loftus — great uncle I should rightly 
name him, but have never done so — lived at 
Uglyville, in Kent. Happy those, who deign- 
ing to read, skip, or skim this my page, may 
fail to recognise Ugly viUe ; whether cheated of 
its hideous association by dwelling at Hyde 
Park, or being buried while alive in a salt-mine, 
blest be they I 

Yet Uglyville — ^I cannot call it town — it is 
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the stronghold of villas, and of those ^6 are 
enraptured so to register their temporal habita- 
tions, — Uglyville has encroached, in developing 
upon as fair a site as any in this cold island. 
And its encroachment has indeed been rapid^ 
rapid as a royal progress ; it is a convenient dis- 
tance from the city ; it twists shopkeepers into ' 
gentlemen by six minutes of railroad transposi- 
tion, allegro^ not prestissimo^ and before it was a 
convenient, nay, when it wa« a singularly incon- 
venient distance from the city, on account of 
the steep hiU approaching it, and before trains 
had passed into popular fables, it bore a repu- 
tation for healthiness, founded on, and solely 
sustained — as far as my experience weighs — ^by 
the almost exclusive prevalence of its easterly 
winds. 

I little appreciated at the moment myimcle's 
considerateness in sending the round-bodied, 
glossy-faced mortal — his only personal atten- 
dant — to take me to England. He could not 
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speak a word of Italian, nor I of English, and 
at this distance of date, I often wonder how we 
ever reached these shores under the circum- 
stances. The man, whose name was John, had 
brought with him a little fat gold watch and 
slim gold chain from my uncle, to beguile me 
in the parting from my mother, and — on his 
own accoimt and responsibility — a hamper of 
eatables, and enough wraps to smother both 
himself and me. As for the watch, I dropped 
it, in one of the first lurches of the steamer, 
into the sea ; and John's face fell longer when 
I turned with disgust from the dainties dearest 
loved of British schoolboys — cakes dark with 
plums and greasy with butter, clammy ginger- 
bread, brown sugar " boiled goods," and English 
shortbread worthy of the walls of Troy. Des- 
pite the cloaks and furs to which I took very 
kindly in the Channel, although they muffled me 
up to all hut the eyes, they prevented not nor mo- 
derated my first English realisation — ^Uglyville 
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itself. I came upon Uglyville in April ; but as 
in England the months often play at each 
other's games, there was a true March wind 
sweeping everything dry, and leaving an inch 
of dead white dust upon the wide brown arid 
plain. Of that heatb, that dream of dreari- 
ness, shall I ever forget my first glance and 
instant-enduring hatred? The tumulus-like 
central hillock, crowned with stunted skeletons 
of firs, the scant sprinkle of starvling daisies 
on the worn-out grass, the dismal gravel- 
pits, the foetid stirless ponds, where, under 
a green canopy of duckweed frogs croaked 
eternally, the cold low line of hills eastward, 
in the eyes of Ugly villians a delightftd " view," 
— all these monotonous items of a prospect to- 
tally unbeautiful, fell upon me like a solid 
shadow, an unchildlike and almost hysterical 
sense of woe. 

Nor did the first sight of my uncle's house 
tend to counteract this mournful spell. On 
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its outside firont^ and side facing the road, there 
was not a single window; it looked like a 
square monument of stone, such an erection as 
a Saxon might have perpetrated finnn ignoimnce 
of the Greek mausoleum, in emulation of thst 
celebrated crown of man^s selfishness in death, 
a palace to contain his ashes. But within, 
certainly within, the funeral impression existed 
not. Without staircase, all the rooms on a 
floor, and all lighted from the back, it was^ if 
singularly, most perfectly built, and my uncle, 
in fact, hnd chosen it to isolate himaplf the 
more completely from his neighbours, and to 
conserve more safely his innumerable treasoree, 
for it would have been next to impossible for a 
housebreaker to enter it. 

When I arrived at the entrance with John, 
he pulled a bell, and the housedoor opened, as 
it seemed, of itsi^f, but actually by a spring 
touched in the dominions of the kitchen by the 
cook. My unol(», among other trifles, could 
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not bear to hear footsteps on the stone pave- 
ment of the hall. Then John, holding my 
hand, a little lump of human ice inside my 
glove, marched me straight into a room where 
sat my uncle. John's footsteps did not annoy 
him at any time or under any circumstances. 
That quaint, dim, priceless library, with all its 
dark rich windows and volumes redolent of 
Russia leather, and carpet like many-coloured 
moss, and velvet rocking-chairs; I noticed 
none of these things then; the inhabitant of 
the room alone enticed me, and it was well for 
me that the susceptibility to fascination, which 
has ever been at the same time my blessing 
and my bane, was at that moment touched, for 
it annihilated my design, formed the moment I 
mounted the hill of Uglyville, of running 
away. As my imcle held out his left hand to 
me without rising from his seat, I as decidedly 
made up my mind to stop. He did not kiss 
me. I doubt that he ever kissed anyone in 
VOL. I. 
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his life^ but he addressed a word to John, who 
pulled off my cap, and then he laid his right 
hand on mj head, spanned my brow's breadth 
with his thumb and little finger, touched the 
back of my neck, then laid himself back in his 
chair and laughed. Not accustomed to be 
laughed at, I might possibly have resented it, 
but for an instinct, if possessed at any age, 
which is strong in childhood. I knew the laugh 
carried with it no contemptuous verdict. I ad- 
mired, too, my uncle's face, because, though in- 
finitely more fine and interesting, it had the type 
of mine. I ever admired coimtenances of my 
own order, but only in proportion as they ap- 
proached the perfection of that order, and ever 
in proportion was I conscious of the shortcomings 
of my own personal apparition. However, my 
uncle's inspection of me at that time did not 
extend beyond the laugh; he bade me good 
night in Italian (though it was the middle of 
the afternoon) and, I suppose, told John in En- 
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glishy to take me to bed, as, though his words 
were in an unknown tongue, I was straightway 
conveyed into a room close by, undressed, and 
put into a huge and high four-poster, so vast to 
my apprehension, that when, on being left alone 
to go to sleep, I crawled to the side and looked 
over, there seemed to be an awful precipice 
between myself and the carpet. I did not sleep, 
but I rested, and I dreamed. More like the 
life of the Angels, than any phase of mortal 
being, are the dreams of an imaginative child. 

None, save such a one only, has dreamt, or 
can imderstand them, with their vague sweet 
marvellousness, their unexhausting excitement. 
And imaginative children are as rare as full- 
grown poets, as blissfiilly endowed, and, alas, as 
unhappy. 

When I was fetched out of bed and dressed, 
and put down at table opposite my uncle, to 
dinner, a few hours afterwards, I knew per- 
fectly by his shake of the head, half comic, half 
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complacent, and yet altogether compassionate^ 
that he knew I had not been to sleep. That 
tacit knowledge of me, so conveyed, was balm 
to the fatigue, which, now my wild bright 
visions were dispersed, weighed down my eyes 
and heart. I ate very little — scarcely more 
than a bird at any time— ^-and again I marked 
the furtive unexpressed approval in my imcle's 
brilliant eyes. In fact, he not only liked, but 
— dangerous fate for a child at once strong- 
headed and sensitive-hearted — I felt he admired 
me. This admiration strengthened my desire 
to acquaint him with myself, and myself with 
him, by means of language, and I pass over the 
phase of my learning English, and many points 
besides, totally unnecessary to my tale. 

My imcle was a thorough-bred eccentrician ; 
.but this definition of him should perhaps be 
deferred. He was something else, and better ; 
whether more useful, it is not in me to decide. 
A dilettante-virtuoso, I must name him, for 
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want of a correspondent home-phrase; and 
besides, an antiquarian, and the king of connois- 
seurs, whose exchequer set no needful limit to 
the indulgence of his whims, or the perfecting 
of his vast-schemed and minutely-complete col- 
lection. This consisted of precious duplicates, 
priceless uniques, and crowning relics, of high, 
low, medium Art. To its fall glory, I remained, 
I fear, for ever impervious ; and its first impres- 
sion upon me was rather dull than dazzling. 

Those mediaeval cabinets of costly carving, 
close-packed with riches of unwearable orna- 
ments—with ancient rings and signets, Egyp- 
tian necklaces, strange bracelets, won from em- 
balmed arms, and brooches ravished from the 
bosoms of the dead — or stranger and more aged 
receptacles of perforated wood, containing 
mosaics, and petrifactions, fibulae, lachrymatories, 
chrismatories; glass cases veiling from the decay- 
ing air, weird idols of lost religions, and rude 
weapons of forgotten warfare; dry bones of 
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extinct animals^ and the yet silky feathers of 
birds^ whose wings no longer cleave a lustrous 
path through any heaven; trays upon trays of 
gems, and coins, and memorial medals ; velvet- 
bedded boxes of intaglii and camei ; shrines of 
wrought bronze, and ivory chasing, ensculptured 
gold; valuable whole, and invaluable cracked 
vases ; the scarce books boimd in wood, the gem- 
encrusted missals, the papyrus-pamphlets, and 
black-letter poems ; the tables of touch-me-not 
china, and wondrous shells, and awAil insects, 
pin-transfixed; the old medicines, and older 
poisons, sealed in crystal; these, among the 
items of marvel and rarity innumerable, affected 
me with indifference, after they had sated my 
first curiosity; nor was I "knocked down," as 
the saying is, by the spoils of modem luxury 
and art, ranging from the smallest models of 
all the great inventions, to the choicest cabinet 
colour-gems of a Tumer^s brush ; from the latest- 
spied .grass of the Australasian Flora, to pyra- 
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mids of Bohemian glass. I lived with these 
treasures for years, was brought up — educated 
— partly through them ; and my uncle was con- 
versant with their histories as a true aristocrat 
with the peerage ; yet I never learned to distin- 
guish Palissy from Raphael ware, Greek work 
from Byzantine, nor a steam-engine half an inch 
long from the mouse-trap of a Grenevese Chate- 
laine. That my uncle did not turn against me, 
as my ignorance and misappreciation grew upon 
him, I ascribe to the fact, that it is the mere 
possession of such costly trifles that makes 
those who desire them, happy; and that they 
no more require other men to like them (how- 
ever they admire or envy) than they would wish 
other men to love their wives — ^suppose them 
married. 

This brings me to other characteristics of my 
uncle ; he was a cynic of the sternest breed, an 
unquestionable misanthropist, a settled eremite. 
When I became old enough to marvel at his 
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mode of life, I was also old enough to discern 
why he, — high mannered and easy beyond a 
courtier, scholar beyond the library, and phi- 
lanthropist whose mail-of-iron philosophy cased 
a heart the most bountifiil I ever knew, — should 
so pass his existence in exile from humanity, 
shirking the duties and the pleasure of social 
intercourse, and cutting himself off from all but 
solitary ties. I had not been long under his 
roof, nor outside it often, before I clearly com- 
prehended that as Diogenes chose a tub for a 
house, on special accoimt of its inconvenience 
and shelterlessness, so my uncle selected the 
dull plain of Uglyville to pitch his tent on, 
because of its dull ugliness and the moral and 
mental platitude of its inhabitants. At thir- 
teen, in due possession of the eager, " not idle," 
curiosity of the imaginative, I one day asked 
John (of whom something further presently) 
why my uncle had never married ? 

*^ I should have thought," I observed, " that 
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any woman would hare had him. It is a good 
thing for me, however," I added consequen- 
tially, "that he would not have theip." 

*^Why so?" asked John, simply — I don't 
suppose he ever realised a meaning in words 
that only implied one. 

" Because, of course, he would have had 
some children, and I should not have been 
his heir." 

" Oh," said John, not as an interjection, but, 
as it sounded, because it was proper to acknow- 
ledge my remark. 

" But," I persisted, " was he never after 
any lady, John ? not even when he was young 
— as young as I am I " 

Let not this presumption of maturity in 
childhood go against my character for inno- 
cence. I was innocent, exceedingly, too 
innocent to conceal the vanity of my age and 
— sex ! John did not laugh, he never laughed ; 
but the quiet smile that wrinkled his quiddity 
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of. a mouth, showed that even if his sense of 
the absurd was dormant, it could be pricked 
by anything superlatively ridiculous. 

^'Very young gentlemen," said John, after 
the smile had slowly dispersed, and his mouth 
had returned to its normal shapelessness, '^ very 
young gents do better not to marry ; there is 
plenty of time for them to look about them, 
and not take up with the first young woman 
that looks at them in church." 

At this distance of time I have a dim glim- 
mer of a recollection that John was alluding to 
the daughter of the pew-opener at the great 
dark church to which John went on Sunday 
evenings, and to which he sometimes took me 
" for a change," as he expressed it ; and which 
young lady, excited by my connection with my 
uncle's mystery, always made a point of piling 
seven stray hassocks up outside our immensely 
high gallery pew door, and sitting a-top of 
them to gaze upon me. But John did me an 
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injustice here ; I might be vain of her constant 
regard, and I might have gazed on her in re- 
turn, fascinated to do so by her having no 
decent seat in church of her own, by her always 
eating peppermint lozenges during the service 
(she never offered me one), and by her always 
disappearing during the sermon, sliding gently 
downwards from her uncertain eminence, in a 
doze, to the ground ; but I never was in tove 
with her, even at thirteen. I suppose I replied 
indignantly to John's remark above ; I do not 
remember ; but I recollect that I persevered in 
questioning him about my uncle and his matri- 
monial short comings. At last, John, who had 
been dusting one of the precious vases, had 
finished his work, and returned to his own 
quarters, saying, to stop my tongue and satisfy 
me at once, I suppose : — 

"You can find out the shortest way, Mr. 
Ernest, if you ask your uncle ; he never refuses 
you nothing*'* 
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And so I did, — ^it was ever in me to blend 
audacity with timouroosness ; I asked him 
at dinner, for I always dined in state with 
him from my tenderest years. 

"Uncle, what was the reason you did not 
marry I " 

My uncle did not even make a grimace, 
nor smile; he said (quite as seriously as 
though I were a grown man to whom he 
** passed the bottle") : — 

" Because, if women have deteriorated since 
Eve, as much as men since Adam, I would 
rather sell myself to the devil that tempted 
the former, — and include you in the bargain." 

This singular avowal, so fiercely worded, 
frightened me not one whit:— I believe 
(without understanding the letter) that I 
apprehended the spirit of its form — ^the ill- 
digested memory of some deep slight or 
heart-wrong. My poor uncle! Never saw I 
a fair picture on his walls, nor a fair face at his 
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board. I often fancy, though, that as his scep- 
ticism of the kindliness of his kind has been 
mildly reproduced in me, that as his unbelief 
in human gratitude has also thwarted in myself 
the intense power of feeling gratitude, so it may 
have been, there was one face too fair for love's 
sake, too dearly enshrined in memory's dark 
chamber, for him to bear to let in upon it the 
least light of association ; and, if so, here also 
has my doom too fatally repeated his. 

The sketch of his outward career is indeed 
slight, yet certainly not insignificant. His 
father, the untitled and unendowed offshoot of 
a ragged noble family, married, just at the end 
of the last century, the daughter of a corn-factor 
in flourishing circumstances — married her for 
love, and, as she happened to be an only child, 
succeeded her father at his death — thereby 
losing his last slender hold upon his loftier con- 
nections. Corn-factors flourished but mildly 
then, but there came a time when the ports 
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being closed and foods scarce, bad men made 
money by basely locking the bam-door; the 
wise and generous — ^rare indeed — ^lost more by 
throwing it wide open ; and here and there in a 
single instance — as in that of my micle's father 
— a few hundreds were realised in return. 
With these (the aristocratic scent fairly out of 
his own nostrils by that time) he purchased a 
small share in a wholesale tallow-chandler's 
concern for his son — I know not whether the 
august scent lingered in the nostrils of my 
uncle, but certainly they failed to assimilate 
with the tallow-flavour ; — he hated it — ^but, un- 
like most youths disgusted with their occupar- 
tions, he neither ran away from his, nor slighted 
its demands. He more than worked hard — he 
slaved — all day at the greasy books, and half 
the night at books whose influences were at 
least safe to counteract any contamination from 
the former. I have always believed that an 
ardently intellectual nature succeeds the best 
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even on vulgar grounds and in the least exalt- 
ing circumstances, for his was such a one, and 
in a space of time, in which another youth 
would have merely received his salary's first 
rise, he was taken into partnership. 

That very year, by a master-stroke of busi- 
ness (which is conglomerated in my mind with 
a Russian merchant and an extraordinary hard 
winter), the partners made half a million 
between them; next year, the senior died, 
childless and unmarried; my uncle succeeded 
to the complete command of the business — ^then 
immense — sold it out of his own hands in a 
month, and went abroad at five-and-twenty to 
complete (or commence I) his education ; not to 
squander his princely fortune, which, except for 
the trifling pittance he lived on, he did not 
touch for years. It is perhaps only in the 
great continental cities that a man can study 
ardently, with every appliance, at a reasonable 
price — ^for, after all, a man must be wise enough 
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to be his own master in order to study. My 
uncle had no private tutors — ^his teachers were 
the grand free libraries, the splendid galleries 
wide open for every class, and for languages, 
for philology, for science, he clung to, rather 
than attended, the matchless lectures of the 
German universities, the seminaries of Italy, 
and the yet classic schools of Seville and 
Madrid. In five years he was a fine, if not a 
profound, scholar — conversationaUy, every 
European tongue was his ; and he stood before 
the world out there, where such advantages 
tell best, as a well-born man and high-bred 
gentleman, about whom, though he was 
thoroughly appreciated, no person made re- 
marks, pertinent or impertinent, for wherever 
foreign society is totally separate from English^ 
any rank may mask itself, and never be called 
in question. But by that time the natural 
human reaction took place in his breast — ^the 
intellectual and physical repute he had attained 
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was insufficient; the desire to dazzle, or at 
least to astound, that other little world at 
home, whose narrowness and over-crowdedness 
he had forgotten or did not know, rushed over 
and enchained him. People, too, who have 
made money (particularly in trade) are prone 
to over-rate its actual power ; above all they 
are rather inclined to despise those who have 
inherited, not made it. So my uncle returned 
to England; but he came back too soon, that 
is, he did not stay away long enough to let it 
be forgotten how he had made his mpney. So 
he protested — for from this point the rare hints 
of his history which I gathered from his .lips 
are instinct with his convictions — only half con- 
victions of mine ihen^ and wholly repudiated by 
me now* He persisted solemnly and unvary- 
ingly that in the English circles to which bis 
wealth authorised his admission, he was uni-^ 
formly insulted, both by patrons and parasites ; 
reminded carefully of his being so admitted on 
VOL. I. D 
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sufferance, smiled down upon by those who 
greedily devoured his substance; finally, dis- 
gusted with society as he had been with tallow, 
but by no means so brave in relation to the 
former as to the latter — ^he dropped out of it 
once and for ever, and, personally y was no more 
known of men. And there has always been a 
hiatus in my meditations when trying to 
understand and explain this whim, thi 
mystery, — this, at all events, settled fact. 
My uncle was the sanest man alive: it was 
impossible to call him morbid^ — ^he so instantly 
detected the least symptom of that moral weak- 
ness. Nor was he timid, nor hypochondriac, 
nor cold. It is likely, however, that in 
society he would not have shone, for, without 
a touch of the erraticism of genius which 
diverts the crowd, he was too intellectual . 
in generalities, too far-seeking for motives of 
excellence, too self-conscious to bear the 
uninterested stares of those who are curious 
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where they love not — ^who envy those they 
hate ! I have still a lingermg fancy that 
will not fly, that he was mistreated or 
misunderstood by a woman. He was a man 
of a mould that would harden, under such 
passionate circumstances, against every 
man. As for woman, I never heard him 
speak of one individually. No, he shirked 
even the reading of my mother's letters, 
regular as the irregularities of the Italian 
mails allowed. Certainly I could write a 
book wholly about my imcle, and I fear 
this episode concerning him will do neither 
him nor myself the justice we deserve !-^ 
but he was a character the like of which 
may possibly be unique in a generation, or, 
aloe-like, the blossom of a century alone. 
In speaking of his indifference to women, 
I allude to women in Society — received women 
I might call them — only. But women of the 
class unnamed, which the lowest christened 
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will not own— abandoned women they are 
caQed — hj whom abandoned? — oh I ye men, 
self-censors m your careless nomenclature of 
those your brethren have betrayed, and j/ou 
restore not ! — those women, in hundreds, 
were saved from starvation, from necessary 
sin, from drowning, from child-murder, from 
the cold hell which exceeds all fiery images 
of the infernal depths — Despair — ^by this 
same relative of mine, who stood aloof from 
men, and ignored their lawful wives. 

The sums my uncle dispensed in such 
secret charities were immense; they were 
secret from the world, I mean, and from 
those they benefited, but well known to me, 
and I may say, in all humility^ that if my 
conscience as a man is pure regarding 
women, if no mist defiOies my memory 
from any shame or cruelty, I owe it to one 
who fearlessly led me to a knowledge of 
those who are the best and the worst of 
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God-created belngS; by a "path the 
Yulture's eje hath not seen, and the eye 
of the eagle hath not discovered." 

I cannot deny, with all my affectionate 
regard for him and the admiration he in- 
spired me with; despite of his derious oddity^ 
that my unde was vain. For, a« it lia« 
been said there is "high nonsense and low 
nonsense/' and a great difference between 
them; so I assumel, there are vanities high 
and low. My uncle wa& vain of being a 
rich man — ^the richest man ia Kent^ but 
vainer of his collection, because it consisted 
of objects which no one (who could have 
afforded it) had cared to buy. Of course 
Caucasian treasure-dealers, after one of their 
(never vainly-acquired) experiences of my 
uncle's taste and means, always communi- 
cated with him privately before they pub- 
lished their list of unpurchasables ; and of 
course the unpurchasables were so because 
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my uncle had bought . them before hand. 
Of course also It was delicious to any hu- 
man being not wholly free from vanity to 
read in the Timesj outweighing bank- 
notes to-day, waste rag to-morrow, that 
such and such a picture, jug, jewel, auto- 
graph, or model of patent process out-steam- 
ing steam, had been added to the ^^ Great 
Loftus Collection, at the Soman Villa, 
TJglyville." Particularly interesting and flat- 
tering to the low vanities of the myriad 
readers of the Times, such announcements 
must have been, because, until an epoch 
I shall have to touch on, no creature, 
high or low, in these dominions was ever 
the better, or the wiser, or the less vain, 
on account of the said collection, great un- 
doubtedly as it was, and Loftus-belonging, 
as it has long ceased to be. 
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CHAPTER m. 



UGLTVILLE, JOHN, AND I. 

It is fortunate for me that many books 
published the last season or two have in 
their matter thrown so little light upon 
their titles; in fact that titles (especially 
of chapters) have become almost as little 
characteristic of their contents as men's 
own inevitable surnames are of their idio- 
syncrasies. For in my last chapter, Ugly- 
Yille, its absolute cognomen, is little enough 
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celebrated, and in my present it must, 
perforce, be less. Not that I could not 
write a treatise (it woidd be dry, but not 
didactic) upon that suburb and its inhabi- 
tants: totally as I was held aloof from 
them in society, they are too fond of 
making themselves conspicuous in tl^eir very 
characterlessness not to be distinctly realis- 
able, how negative soever. Money-worship 
in its meanest form, and passionless curi- 
osity about the concerns of those they 
love not — these qualities^ whether positive 
or negative, perhaps do not distinguish 
Uglyvillians more than they adorn the po- 
pulations of suburbs in general ; but from 
my experience of many another suburb 
since, I certainly declare that in no other 
district exists in such frozen perfection the 
art of being indi£Perent. Any musician 
tempted to give a concert there, any as- 
tronomer yearning to electrify a lecture- 
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room with a part of his stellar enthusiasm, 
any poor but burning-hearted patriot in 
exile, daring to trust for an hour to the 
political sympathies, if none other, of an 
Uglyvillian audience, can testify to its in- 
solent in&ipidity, the ice-like demeanour of 
its universal face — ^which is no mask. 

My uncle, governed by so many whims, 
and his whim-in-chief being gratified to the 
utmost, was perhaps best justified, as a 
finite being merely^ in the least of his 
minor whims — or what seemed the leasts 
until a crisis proved it to have been the 
dominant one. This was his indulgence of, 
and it might almost be. termed exaggerated 
confidence in, the one attendant he differed 
about his person* 

I have menticmed John before As a 
person he is almost indescribable, for his 
countenance contidned no more human or 
superhuman expression — hardly more actual 
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form — ^than a red boss of a daisy in a 
rustic garden. His figure was as imfigur- 
esque as his face was Cttle faciaUy de- 
veloped,-round and bossy likewise, set firmly 
on elephant-shaped, not elephant-sized, feet, 
apparently free from encumbrance of muscle, 
but clothed to the very fingers* ends with 
solid fat. Indeed, to sum up in his own words, 
my much less competent delineation, he was 
*^all crumb and no crust.'^ 

I have spoken of his standing on his 
pedal proportions like an elephant, but the 
resemblance did not cease at those extre- 
mities, though it might be said to begin 
there. When I was old enough to read 
natural history, I always compared John's 
method of setting out on, and doing his 
duties, with the conduct of that wonderfrd 
animal when trained and mastered^ For the 
simple secret of John's character was that 
strange, strong, unswerving allegiance to bis 
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master which is as much more docile as it 
is less sagacious than that of the dog. 

If my uncle had called to John to come 
and put his head against the inside of the 
dining-room door, and quietly informed him 
that he (John)^ was about to have, then 
and there, his ear bored through with an 
awl, John would have believed it, have 
gone and stood, nay, I even think, he 
would have been disappointed if his master 
had not kept his word. It was a 
mercy John had not been bom in actual 
slavery, for through his implicitness he would 
probably have lost his life. And it was a 
fact that this servant's conscience was in 
his master^s keeping, for John would have 
told any number of fibs, have perpetrated 
any number of foHies, had my uncle 
commanded Mm, only, not even that sove- 
reign will could have made him dishonest. 
The elephantine comparison returns on 
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me when I remembered John's business, 
and how it was performed. As the ele- 
phant silently^ with small^ expressionless eyes, 
watches the loads of wood laid ready for 
him to remove^ receives on his dull, mon- 
strous brain the impression of the distance, 
and the spot, his keeper measures and in- 
dicates, then does what he has to do, once: 
knowing it (confounding example to the 
brightest genius of us all!), so John used 
to take my uncle's orders (they were rarely 
the same in ord^ two days together). The 
cook dressed dinners only, and had more 
greasy cinderbreeches to *^ clear up" after 
her by making everything dirtier, than was 
good for any cook, but no one gave her orders. 
She ordered our board herself for my uncle 
hated housekeepers, saying that they were 
less reputable than mistresses in a bachelor's 
house. The parlour-maids, three of them, each 
idler than her sister, swept the drawing-roomg 
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with Autfy besoms, and made the dust fly, 
and left finger-marks on the white-gilt walls 
therein, and two housemaids with nothing to 
do, after they had made my uncle's bed and 
mine, were eternally giving warning perforce 
of circumstances ; no windows to look out of, 
"no followers*' allowed, and a truly fat place 
failing through such conventual restraint* 
But the crown and glory of that window^ 
less and vault-like abode, the Collection^ that 
for which the legitimate saloons of the archie 
tect's intention had been reserved, walls 
pulled down, ceilings raised, and ample sky- 
lights introduced, — the collection pertained — 
as solitary charge — ^to John. He only was 
suffered, besides myself, to enter it; he only, 
saving my uncle, held its mysterious patent 
key, and when I went his daily rounds with 
him, my pet amusement as a child, I used 
to marvel at the precision and delicacy 
of his difficult and minute performances. 
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He dusted all^ handling and separating in- 
finitesimal and brittle articles for the pur- 
pose; he wiped the picture-frames and 
cleaned the pictures, he slipped his fingers 
into the cases to sprinkle camphor-powder, 
or determine, by a thermometer a thumb long*, 
whether a fire was wanted in the room or 
not. And it may seem that his task, though 
exceptional, was easy : so it would have been 
if performed in strict routine, but almost 
every day my uncle, who had the distribu- 
tion and aspect of his multitudinous and mul- 
tiform idol in his mind's eye continually, was 
for havmg the position of such a specimen 
changed, such a group removed or remo- 
delled, or such and such a table stripped and 
re-covered with the contents of the secret 
drawer of another. And, as the elephant 
plucks the leaf-fan to shade his master from 
the heat, or picks up a needle from the sand, 
both with his great elastic feeler, so did John 
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effect such awkward changes, without ac- 
cident, demur, or self-gratulation. My uncle 
never watched him nor advised him on these 
occasions ; he went his master's way in his 
own manner, and if I had not been my 
uncle's nephew, 1 am sure he must have 
hated me (if indeed John could have either 
hated or loved), so remorselessly did I follow 
him about in my childhood — ^nay, even after 
that — and gave my small and useless advice 
in the most consequential style. John was 
a standing myth to me in my yoimgest days, 
and therefore my standard amusement, as 
good as "a play" — John's own notion of 
the Ultima Thule both of enjoyment and of 
dissipation — ^indeed, he took me to a play 
once in an unknown neighbourhood, where 
I saw the " Oyster crossed in Love," and 
where John slept while I gaped thereat. 
Still, by my incessant and not unintelligent 
questions, by my hints at different modes of 
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life than ours, by my downright infantme 
opinions above all, I must have intensely 
and, though not to him, ludicrously tor- 
mented him. For instance, I was always 
asking him why he was not married, whether 
he would like to be? — ^why he did not weax 
plush breeches and white stockings like the 
flunkies at the house, a City fish salesman's, 
over the way? — why he had a red face, while 
my uncle and I were pale ? I was continually- 
telling him that he was made of delf, and I 
of china; that it was very wrong to call 
the wicket gate "wicked," in "The Pilgrim's 
Progress," which was his idea of all poetry 
and religion, and which I used to teaze him 
to read to me on Sunday evenings. To read 1 
Why, he hesitated at every other word, and 
between each three left a countable hiatus — 
while he never pronounced the simplest dis- 
syllable right — for John could only read in 
the most imperfect and inferior manner, and 
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could absolutely not write at all. That he 
ever signed his name Ugalh/j he owed to my 
instruction — ^but that is out of place here. 

All I ever knew of John's origin, history, 
and circumstances, was from my uncle. I 
have said John could neither love nor hate. 
It seems to me that those two atmospheres 
of Darkness and of Light surround only the 
most passionate spirits, whether good or bad, 
on earth. But there is in some passionless 
natures the faculty of worship; and John 
worshipped my imcle. If he coidd possibly 
have been influenced or touched by Roman 
Catholicism, he would have been accessible 
through his adoration of his master, whom 
he would have straightway stuck at the top 
of the Calendar, nay, before the Virgin her- 
self. 

My curiosity, which, though constantly 
curbed by my uncle's reticence, was never 
repressed by him, led me, of course, to 
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question him about John. All he ever told 
me waS; that when first he went into busi- 
ness, a very young and dissatisfied mortal^ he 
foimd John, still younger, but neither dis- 
satisfied nor the reverse, sitting on the kerb- 
stone which bounded a City crossing, with 
a very old broom, little more than a stump, 
in his hand. That he, my uncle, instead 
of giving him a penny, as is the fashion with 
street-crossers, gave him a new broom ; 
whereupon John, the moment he could 
realise the estate he had fallen into, wept 
and abased himself yet nearer the gutter 
than the kerbstone. My uncle did not in- 
tend to be moved by this testimony of a gra- 
titude he deemed too strongly expressed to be 
genuine, but foimd next morning that, without 
neglecting his own proper crossing, John bad 
cleared a space of the narrow street in which 
my uncle's business premises were situated 
immediately before the door. This was not 
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all ; the moment my imcle appeared outside^ on 
various errands entrusted in such cases to the 
junior and more peripatetic partner, John, at 
a modest and unobtrusive distance, followed 
him, broom in hand, and made him on all 
occasions a clear way through the London 
grease, wherever he paused to cross the road. 
My uncle's then budding cynicism was checked 
by this behaviour — only for that hour, and in 
this instance, however — and he resolved to test 
his broom-bearer on higher grounds. 

There was required a person to clean the 
windows, and carry to a safe distance the 
refuse of the candle-factory ; my uncle offered 
the post to John on behalf of the firm, and, 
solely on his own account, offered the same 
post without wages. John accepted it with 
dumb delight, neither apparently dreaming of 
nor desiring remuneration ; for when my uncle 
went abroad and told John he would take him 
with him on account of his disinterestedness 
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(I wonder how my uncle explained the word, 
or meaning of it, to him,) and that he would 
give him the wages he would bestow on a 
personal attendant who had no other work to 
do ; John flatly and innocently refiised to take 
any wages whatsoever, superadding that he 
would much rather receive food, clothes, lodg- 
ing, and recreation at his master's hand and 
suggestion, than arrange them for himself. 

My uncle, thinking the man a knave who 
made such a proposition for deeper ends than 
his own, gave in, hoping to detect him, took 
him at his word, and took him abroad ; found 
in the end, perhaps, that the man was a fool, 
but certainly less of a knave than his master. 
My uncle maintained, perhaps ideally, that 
John protected him from sharpers, swindlers, 
gamblers, and " noblemen," in the continental 
career in which his servant was his satellite. 

After the first year, my uncle lazily, but 
permanently convinced, not only of John's 
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truth, but of his eorrect and simple instinct, 
desired to refimd him^ and relieve his own 
conscience from his suspicions unverified, by 
giving him a double wage. If John could 
have "come" indignation, it woidd have been 
on that occasion whereon he repudiated the 
little heap of sovereigns twisted up in a bank- 
note* And John never did receive actual 
wages as a servant; gutter-bred and cellar- 
bom, as he undoubtedly was, he only con- 
sented, on returning to England with his now 
inseparable master, to take ten pounds a-year 
for keeping in order the mystery of his wonder 
and worship, the Collection, then a mere 
nucleus, but projected even then to infinite 
lengths by its possessor. 

It must have been proof of very great 
power of natural affection in my imcle 
that he sent John to fetch me from Italy, 
for John did everything for him he allowed 
anyone to do: made his coffee — aired his 
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shirts — washed his feet; he must have been 
lost without John while he was away. 

One word more of John, and I will rest 
my reader from him here. I have said he 
could not write. Now my uncle always 
expressed a curious anxiety that he should 
be able to sign his name. When I was 
about fifteen myself, and could write about 
as well as I ever shoidd, my imcle de- 
sired me to teach John. I tried ardently, 
elated with the task, but I suppose my 
schemes were too vast, for when my uncle 
questioned as to progress, at the end 
of a month, I had nothing to show in 
proof of my pupil's having human hands, 
save a copy-book full of "marks" which 
an ape might have perpetrated as well — 
downstrokes and curves alike, a conglome- 
rate failure. 

" Then," said my uncle, " make him 
only to sign his name ; I will have him 
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Sign his name; it is necessary^ and can be 
done." 

Forthwith I stuck to the axiom that 
habit is second nature, and commenced by 
guiding John's hand with my own for an 
hour every day, and at the end of six 
months he could actually do ^^John" by 
himself in printed letters, not writing, 
though another stumbling-block occurred in 
the letter h, which he considered super- 
fluous, and for an immense time persisted 
in leaving out. Then another difficulty re- 
mained. He had no surname of his own, 
that he was aware of, and was an age be- 
fore he would fix on one, — ^at last taking that 
of Crofts, as in some sense reminiscent of 
the name he thought greater than Guelph 
or Caesar. This arrangement was not ob- 
jected to by my uncle, and remained ; only he 
stipulated that I should make John Crofts write 
his signature regularly every day afterwards. 
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Lastly — ^I myself. I suppose most per- 
sons like to write about themselves; I do 
not^ and only shall so far as is absolutely 
needful — after childhood. Mine was an ex- 
ceptional education. I know not whether it 
made me an exceptional person, or whether 
anyhow I should have been one, but one 
I am. I think that my uncle was right in 
never sending me to school; — at all events, 
from my experience and observations since, 
I believe I should have died there. Pre- 
mature physical exhaustion would have en- 
sued upon the duality of my mental action; 
that is, whatever I had been set to study, 
and however, I should have done it with all 
my might, and my intellect would have been 
working out its own impulses at the same 
time. Under my imcle's supervision I studied 
nothing I did not take to, as the phrase is. It 
was his opinion, perhaps a correct one, that 
such forced application was useless without 
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fruition, and likely to create disgust even 
for what one is naturallj inclined to learn. 
I was therefore suffered to drop Latin be- 
fore I had mastered its rudiments, to cling 
to Greek, to remain in the darkest igno- 
rance of all but the simplest arithmetical 
forms, to nurture my ideality on the mas- 
ter-poets before I learned the standard 
historic doto, to fling up German when I had 
learnt it a week, on accoimt of my hating 
its prommciation, and to learn Spanish on 
purpose to r6ad Lope de Vega (a selection 
from whom, translated, enraptured me) in the 
(HiginaL My unde supervised every step I 
took; my masters (I had first-rate ones) 
never gave me a lesson without his being 
present, and had little enough to do^ in 
the formation of my character at least, for 
they never spoke ta me save of the subject 
of instruction in hand» My uncle never 
allowed me to have a resident tutor, and 
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I never desired one. My very masters 
interested me not as individuals, perhaps 
because my intercourse with them was so 
limited, perhaps because no one of them 
ever happened to have genius. Yet, though 
thus indulgently and exclusively trained, I 
was by no means effeminately educated. In- 
deed a more manly companion than my 
imcle^ physically, could not be found. He 
was an excellent wrestler — ^had studied the 
pugilistic arts abroad, and very early brought 
my muscles into training. He rowed and 
shot well. I learned both easily, but detested 
those crack enjoyments of springing boyhood. 
He was a first-rate horseman— and riding I 
adored. I do not think that any exercise, 
any occupation <^ the frame, so enhances 
the power of meditation, so faciUtates the 
dream of thought, and therrfore I loved it, 
more than for the exhilaration said to be 
caused by it, or the elasticity of mood it is 
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asserted to maintain, as neither of these 
results did I experience. 

It may seem strange that, cut off from 
my kind of my own age in boyhood, I 
never hankered after such companionship. 
In my early childhood, when freely permitted 
to accept invitations if I chose, and receiving a 
good many out of kindness^ or compassion, 
or curiosity, I never used to visit other 
children. An irresistible conviction invariably 
struck me that I was superior to them, 
not in worldly position^ nor because their 
precocious mercenary tastes induced them, 
even then, to do homage to my imcle's 
wealth in me. Nor, while so possessed by 
this feeling that I locked it in my most 
secret heart as a treasure^ was I an instant 
vain. The sweet appreciativeness of beauty, of 
grace, of tenderness, ^ven of love, bom in me, 
I felt for as for something not myself entrusted 
to me, something heaven-given and immortal, 
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for whose sacred charge I was answerable ; and 
when in games with such children of my age 
as came across me^ I perceived their little faults 
and great or minor follies — their thoughtlesa- 
ness^ their eagerness each to outdo each in what 
seemed to me too trumpery an amusement to 
care to engage in at all, their selfishness, perhaps 
sometimes their rudeness, I inwardly rejoiced 
(poor infant of frailer mould than they) that from 
such flaws I was free. And was I then free ? 
I sincerely believe so ; but I did not then take 
into consideration, nor was I strong enough to 
comprehend, that the ignorance and weakness of 
humanity is not measured in the eternal scale 
by the proportion of each man's igiiorance and 
weakness in relation to his fellows-man, but in 
his individual relation to his Creator^ 

However^ to be too hard neither upon 
myself nor my contemporaries of tender age, I 
do not ima^be I could have ever done them 
any good, nor did they ever any of them do me 
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any harm. As I grew into that unvenerable 
crisis^ the "old age of children," I slipped off my 
never-yeamed-fpr acquaintances, as I disposed 
of my child-dresses, and seriously set myself 
towards the future. And here at this mid-life 
stage of mine, come to me long before the real 
mid-age of man, I often look back and try to 
realise what it was I meant to do in the future. 
I cannot see, and I doubt if I then saw, what 
my culmination was to be, even in my mind's 
desire^ with the glorious halo of ideal ignorance 
around it. All 1 can recall^ very faintly, is, 
that I was to have all my imcle's money some 
day, and very decidedly not to do as he himself 
had done. 

Yet for a long time the thirst for know- 
ledge — ^I dare not say for wisdom — ^filled me 
and sufficed me. Arrived at the period of 
adolescence, when the majority of boys are 
intensely ignorant of all except Latin verses, 
mathematics of the average exaltation, pre- 
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mature tobaccoHsmoking^ and more than pre- 
mature curiosity as to the grown-up feminine 
world; and when the minority of boys are 
cramming for college exhibitions, choking for 
little examinations, or flinging their hearts' 
bright blood upon that stage of merciless 
massacre misnamed the field of military 
glory, — at such a period I was about as un- 
fit for any kind of practical life out of my- 
self, as a woman who has been blind from 
birth; yet, with every kind of literary infor- 
mation pent-up in me, and with an inward 
sight too richly satisfied perpetually with 
every attribute of ideal beauty ; with a heart 
manly to the very core in its passionateness, 
its integrity, and its anticipation — the antici- 
pation of all bliss, and bliss-imparting power 
in the solemn surety, if yet unrealised, of 
ideal, which was soon to be real love. 

At this period, not to prose or poetise on 
the bare literal fact of my own condition. 
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my uncle took a fright. I traced it, first 
dimly, then decidedly in alternating fits of his 
own abstract despondency and an over-earnest 
observation of myself. I had ever been wont 
to converse with him unrestrainedly; now a 
limit seemed set to our discourse, when, after 
digging into dark meanings of Old World 
books, or greedily digesting strange axioms 
of obsolete philosophy, I betrayed, as my 
wontf what had been my library depreda- 
tions, my uncle looked anxious instead of 
amused, as beforetimes. Above all, when I 
culled a leaf or two of the forest of my im- 
perfect scribblings (as a matter of course I 
scribbled to an awfiil extent), having selected 
to my own idea the best of what was not 
good at all, perhaps, my uncle's coimtenance 
fell, and not only he failed to smile — ^he 
frowned. 

One day, just after I was nineteen, he 
observed to me: — 
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*^ Ernest, I should like you to have a peep 
of the world at least, as I had — after your 
age, though; but for you it cannot be too 
soon. I want you to pack up your portman- 
teau, take John, and go abroad." 

He might have said more, perhaps even 
indicated the particular destination he had 
in view, but I interrupted him wildly. I was 
seized with a morbid agony at the idea of 
leaving my locality and mode of life. 

" Oh, no, no I " I cried. " Anything else — 
I could not go, I am too well off, I am per- 
fectly happy, I have all — everything I wish 
for — and you, do you wish me to leave you, 
uncle ? I thought that by this time perhaps I 
had become a fit companion for you — you 
have done so much for me." 

" You do not wish to see your mother again, 
then?" he interposed, but in such a forced 
tone that I felt sure this remark had no con- 
nection with the first one. 
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"I should certainly like to see her if she 
sent for me — which she has never done — or 
if she were ill ; but I am quite certain that, 
though she has as much affection for me as 
I deserve, she does not want me." 

"I wonder whether you would trust to 
affection that gave you no immediate proof, 
my boy." 

This remark touched me as being quite as 
insignificant as it was obscure. I took no 
notice of it. I only reiterated, "Unless you 
9,re sick of me, or unless I have displeased 
you, pray let me remain here." 

I remained — but in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual luxury how could I make moral pro- 
gress? I was stationary, useless, and did no 
harm. I knew not how to do good, and 
failed to do the least. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A STRANGE WILL, AND A STRANGER LEGATEE, 

One article of the Collection I must espe— 
ciaJlj mention, but not because it was 
beautiful, useful, or even rare. It was an 
iron chest, clamped and footed with brass, 
not larger thau a lady's writmg-desk; indeed 
its appearance very much resembled what 
might have represented a lady's writing- 
desk at Pompeii, — before its lava immersion. 
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— ^for it was certainly not discovered and 
dug out there. It was one of the earliest 
specimens my uncle picked up in a desul- 
tory fashion^ because it was curious and 
because it was cheap; just as schoolboys 
buy elegant marbles of each other at re- 
duced prices^ or purchase of old shopkeepers 
bird-cages or dog-kennels^ without having 
a bird or a dog to put in either. Having 
bought this strong littie box in the earUest 
days . of his mania, before it had become 
dominant over him^ I suppose my uncle 
cherished it as a sign and token of that 
acquisitive genius he so much approved of 
in himself afterwards, and so crowningly 
gratified. However it was, he kept it care- 
fully, and at the time I first remember it, 
as rather a blanking blot upon the fair, 
rare face of the collection, it had no lock 
nor key, was simply shut down upon itself 
by a lid which showed no crack when closed, 
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and filled with such precious rubbish as 
morsels of porcelain, fractured (despite of the 
duster's tender care), from china cups too 
transparently frail to hold their characters 
intact for ever, or fragments of bright moths' 
feather-dust which time had forced to share 
dust's imiversal doom, and fall to pieces; or 
chips from mouldings of oldest picture- 
frames, or atoms rent by ruthless chance 
from vivid enamel edges, or sparkling splinters 
of Venetian glass. This aU-refined reftise of 
what I valued not sufficiently was not nearly 
80 interesting to me as a plate of rude 
willow pattern, that mystery of mysteries to 
a child, or a real primrose-tinted common 
butterfly, alive and winging, or a wood-en- 
graving in the last new Illustrated London 
NewSj or the fresh coat of paint with which 
our front door was annually endowed. I 
used to wonder at my uncle for keeping 
so ugly and clumsy a box at all, and still 
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more at his conservation of its contents ; and 
I very nearly despised John for taking just 
as much care to clean it in every external 
part as he took to keep the delicate and 
splendid specimens in order. Having access 
to every volume in my uncle's library (good 
and bad alike found place there, unless iti^ 
different on the score of power and book- 
craft), I early associated that plain, unfigured, 
brass-edged and footed chest with Aladdin's 
wonderftd lamp, which was so unpromising 
in its surface-expression as to require rub- 
bing up and sand-cleaning to render it de- 
cently presentable. I should^ had I in my 
infantine days been left in solitary posses- 
sion of the premises, very probably have 
changed my ^^old lamp" for the first trum- 
pery red cotton-box or paper-lined (and 
paper-made) papeterie, of any itinerant yen 
dor: there are such too remaining, though 
the picturesque pedlar-trade be paat. How- 
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ever^ I had no such chance, and in time 
I forgot all about the ugly iron box. I 
scarcely ever went into the Collection-room 
and when I did it was only to see some 
fresh-added relic of old or new creativeness, 
in the material, recommended to my notice 
by my uncle— and, strange perhaps to say, 
my uncle fell off from his unmitigated de- 
votion to his exclusive treasure, the last few 
years of his Hfe; a feet, perhaps one more 
added to a myriad facts, of the vanity of 
all earthly possessions, valued on their ovm 
account. Ruling passions, however, would 
be no proof (as they are) of the existence 
of a soul, if they grew fainter near the end 
of mortal life; — so my uncle was just as 
greedy in his last year as any year before, 
to obtain possession of what was precious 
and uncommon, whether old or new. But 
two years before his death (I was just of 
age in law then), he conceived and carried 
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out a queer fancy, though to me it con- 
veyed no significant hint besides. He bade 
John fetch him (he was m his dressmg- 
room) the iron chest above-mentioned, and 
then sent John to town for the most re- 
nowned patent lock inventor, of that date. 
The latter sent his foreman down directly 
(he was never in the shop himself, only at 
the desk behind it), and my uncle made 
some mysterious arrangements with hun, to 
which I was not privy, but which resulted in 
the iron box turning out bolder than the brass 
that bound it, with a patent lock and key, 
one of those miracles of simplicity which 
baffle all the complications of curiosity and 
burglary. Unless a thief had carried away 
the article bodily, he could not have pos- 
sessed himself of its contents — ^my uncle 
seemed in his inscrutable precaution to have 
recollected there was this ghost of a chance 
left for his bereavement of it; for he not 
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only had a patent lock and key, — ^he not only 
had the box which John had brought to his 
dressing-room left there, after its return from its 
needful absence at the locksmith's own house of 
business, but he had it emptied of its contents, 
transferred sedulously by John to a Chinese 
tea-caddy's two quaint canisters, smelling of 
some perfume no air would ever absorb, a mix- 
ture, as it sm^lt^ of patchiouly and sandal-wood. 
Not only so ; the ugly box must have received 
other contents, at least as valuable in my 
uncle's eyes, for there was straightway erected, 
at the imminent risk of dragging all the lath 
and plaster down together, a strong closet in 
the waU of my uncle's dressing-room. This 
strong closet was rendered so in its ovm 
strength by being made entirely of iron, an 
inch thick, and its destiny in the history of 
metals, was to receive and contain the very 
ugly iron box I have alluded to. It was 
exactly as much bigger than the said box as 
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the box's coffin ought to have been, and, 
though I never in my wildest moments laid the 
lightest shade of a charge of insanity against my 
uncle, I did, from the moment of my beholding 
the fire-proof case enshrining its fire-proof 
inhabitant, deem tJuxt at once the cradle and 
the grave of his eccentricity, which could no 
further go. 

Poet-boy as I was at that age, and dreaming 
lover, ignorant of love, the iron subject alto- 
gether passed swiftly fi*om my thoughts. All 
that my uncle did was well, if not wise, in my 
appreciation then, for he was the only creature 
I had to bestow my natural affection on. To 
imagine him other than he seemed to me^ or 
myself other than the most dearly-cherished 
object of his inexpressive but whole affection, 
would have been a monstrous day-incubus 
indeed, which I should have roused myself 
from, as gladly as we shake off the ill dreams 
of night, on waking. 
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Howbeit, the strong box's strong conceal- 
ment was not the end of strange circum- 
stances; though its final fate of iron within 
iron inaugurated even harder "facts." Any 
reader of very strong imagination, of heart 
pure as mortal's may be, of passion too deep 
and concentrative ever to desecrate its dearest 
impulses by rendering their gratification a 
whim of every-day fulfilment, may imderstand 
me, will forgive me in the sympathy which is 
the charity of souls, when I say that I was at 
three-and-twenty a harmless, useless, selfish 
person, through all those advantages made 
nought (if not made dangerous) by the luxury 
which hemmed me in, and which I yet (had I 
been foretold) should have said I should die 
without. As to my imagination, I believe it 
saved me — ^and it alone. Let those sceptical of 
the Religion of Poetry say what they will, 
I am sure that the miseries of poets, and their 
frequent fallings from true love's lofty stand- 
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ard, arise from their not having imagmation 
** enough;" — ^to parodise (most lovingly) the 
wondrous assertion of the same kind, respect- 
ing love and lovers, in the immortal ^^Contarini 
Fleming," that book which is the touchstone 
of all romantic truth. And again I say, it was 
my excessive ideality which saved me from 
vulgar harm, though it could not save me from 
sorrow, which was not worldly, nor of the 
world. 

My uncle died very suddenly; his constitu- 
tion, always delicate, had given no token of 
outward decay. Nothing passed between us 
beforehand except kind words, significant, on 
his part, of the afiection I had always con- 
sidered my due, and on my part, of a filial feel- 
ing not imnatural imder the circumstances. 
John attended him to the last, and I was very 
glad to have him with me afterwards. We 
were sitting together, the first night after our 
loss — for to him it was indeed losing all — ^when 
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I asked him whether my uncle had mentioned 
anything, made any request, or uttered any 
hint of his wishes. Of his intentions towards me, 
a doubt never crossed my brain, but I fancied 
he might, to spare me, have confided in his 
servant. 

" No," replied John, without raising his 
eyes from the fire — it was a chilly August 
night — and he had fixedly stared into it for 
quite two hours before he uttered a word ; — 
this monosyllable was the first. 

" Quite sure? " I persisted. 

"Quite," said John; then very leisurely 
rolling his eyes towards me, he observed, 
"unless you would like to hear what my 
master asked me two years ago." 

" Two years ago 1 " I said. " Any speech made 
then would scarcely bear upon the present 
moment. He has asked you something since ? " 

"Nothing; but that was about you, Mr. 
Ernest." 
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^^ Pray tell me, then," I added, though feel- 
ing quite sure that, when my uncle's will should 
be foimd and read (I had not heart that night 
to dwell for more than an instant upon that 
discovery), anything he had said to his servant 
would be clearly repeated for me. 

*^It was one day you were out riding, Mr. 
Ernest, your imcle said to me, ^ John, would 
you like to be rich, as rich as I am? I suppose 
you know how rich that is?' ^No, sir,' said 
I, ^not imless you were poor.' Then my 
master said, * Why if I was poor?' — as if he 
did not know what I meant." 

" I do not see how he should, John ; 
I am sure I don't." 

" You don't know what I mean, Mr. 
Ernest ? " 

John held up his two fat hands in amaze- 
ment; I had never seen him look astonished 
before. 

"No; indeed not, John." 
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*^Well, sir, Til tell you, though you do 
know, and so did my master, though he 
pretended he did'nt, just to see what words 
I should use (that were wrong) to make hun 
laugh, as you used to do, Mr. Ernest, when 
you made game of my reading." 

" Never mind that, John ; only tell me." 
^^ ^ Well, sir,' I said to my master, ^ people 
gives and leaves their money to who they 
please. If I were rich and you poor, sir, I 
should tell you where it all was, and say to 
you, ^Use it, all of it, sir, if you want it, 
and if it wasn't all spent when I died, I 
should write a will and leave the rest to you.' 
Well, Mr. Ernest, you are bringing it all 
up before me, sir. My master smiled in his 
way, so handsome, and said, quite quick, 
^ John, John, you couldn't write a will 1 ' 
^No, sir, I should a got a gentleman to 
do it for me, — write it as the gentleman 
wrote yours.'" 
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"How did you know anything about a 
gentleman, as you call it, making my uncle's 
will, John?" 

I felt a singular shadow of surprise drop 
on me ; yet it was natural enough, and 
natural was the explanation. 

"Because, Mr, Ernest, about a year before 
that, a gentleman came when you were a-bed. 
It wa. half-past one in the morning, and aU 
the servants a-bed too, but me. I let him 
in; my master ordered me. He went in the 
library ; my master was there. Presently my 
master put his head out and called me in. I 
was just outside the door, in case he wanted 
me. ^ John,' he says, when I got inside and 
he shut it, ^ I want you to sign this : it is my 
will. You can sign your name, you know.' 
^ Yes, sir : thanks to Mr. Ernest.' So I stood 
up, but my master made me sit. He said I 
should do it better, and I wrote ^John 
Crofts/ aU along." 
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I know not why, but in this brief space 
the shadow of surprise began to darken into 
the shadow of a feeling which must have 
been suspicion, it was so sad. It shamed me 
so to feel it, yet it ^^ overcame me like" no 
*^ summer cloud." It was as cold as winter. 
I felt as if I had not known John could 
talk so freely, that he had pretended to be 
more ignorant than he was — nay, that his 
very simplicity was assumed. And, alas I 
though I despised myself for so feeling, the 
sensation would quit me no more readily 
than its cold companion shadow. 

I thought I would hold him in. "Never 
mind," I said, impatiently no doubt; "never 
mind telling me all that. Finish what my 
imcle said about me two years ago." 

"Mr. Ernest, he said when I told him 
how I should make my will to be wrote 
down, ^ And now, John, suppose I was dead 
and you were rich — ^as rich as I am, what 
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should you do ihenV *Give It to Mr. 
Ernest, sir, of course, the same as to you, 
and quite as willingly, because he is your 
blood, and the nearest thing you've got.' " 

Now the dark feeling, the lingering sha- 
dow, passed as with a shock, and a light 
more painful touched my mental vision. I 
could no better define the light, or rather 
what it showed me, than the darkness. I 
turned fiill on John — ^my eyes, I dare say, 
somewhat expressive of that inward illumina- 
tion. 

"And you meant that, John? — ^you really 
meant it ? — ^you thought you msant it ? " 

John looked at me. The elephantine 
expression vanished wholly from his small 
eyes ; no goat, no mole, no cretin ever looked 
at human creature with eyes so expression- 
less. John was simply stunned into addi- 
tional dulness by my vehemence, and the 
reaction may also have had to do with the 
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unnsual lucidity of his prior discourse. He 
looked at me so long, so dully, that I fancied 
him to be acting again — my hallucination grew 
still more intense. Still, I did not like him to 
sit there staring at me, even with dull eyes; 
they rebuked me mutely, even while I mis- 
trusted them. 

"I shall try to go to bed," I observed, get- 
ting up ; ^^ do you the same." And I rose with 
the words ; the dull eyes turned from me to the 
fire, and with a change in his tone, from mere 
gravity to deep despondency — despair — such 
despair as the eyes of a faithful dumb animal 
only, show when it has lost its master, John 
rolled out of his chair on to the rug, put 
his forehead against the hard edge of the 
steel fender, and broke down with these 
words : — 

"I tried to hold up for your sake, to 
keep up your spirits; but, Mr. Ernest, you 
don't care as I do, or you could'nt talk 
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of my master. You would want to cry in- 
stead, as I do." 

And then the foimtain of tears, that I 
believe had never shed a drop before, was 
unsealed, poured out like water. I could 
no more have wept through sympathy than 
have brought back my uncle's breath by 
sighing. Everyone with a particle of gene- 
rosity will be disgusted, as I was myself a 
cool hour afterwards, at the fact that John's 
tears hardened me. I turned from him, left 
him lonely there, yet abased and weeping, 
and went to my room. 

It is sometimes a curse (albeit always a 
blessing) to have an active brain. One 
cannot help one's thoughts, and in a pas- 
sionate mood of any kind, love, joy, or grief 
— nay suspense even — ^the passion sweeps 
one's thoughts round on its wings like a 
whirlwind; thoughts momentary and phan- 
tom-like, thoughts Immutable and rational. I 
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could not go to bed; my thoughts danced 
wildly round me, for they were ihoughtSy 
being too defined for fancies^ and too vague 
in their outlines (though formed) for an- 
ticipations. I was also severely conscience- 
pricked because my heart had not broken 
at my uncle's loss, and there was a horrid 
shoot of consciousness, which I pressed back 
strenuously into its proper gloom, that I 
should be now actually free to be what I 
pleased, go where I would, find the love 
which, never having been bom for me, I 
pined for as if dead. 

To hurry past a crisis which I lived 
through in a shock of hurry — the morning 
came. I was weary with the waste of 
sleeplessness; and with the day-beams a 
physical condition of natural woe came on 
me. I believe I wept incessantly until John, 
recovered from his weeping-fit, but stupe- 
fied as well as additionally dulled thereby, 
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came for me to meet the lawyers. I have 
already said I was not effeminate, but I 
most confess I had no vaore worldly know- 
ledge than a woman, and it had &ced me 
as an aUioirent proceeding to rifle my 
ancle's private room myseUl I had therefore the 
night bdwe written and despatched by hand a 
letter to each of two solidtors redding, as the 
^liaw IKrecttHy" informed me, in the im- 
mediate vicinage of Chancery Lane; and I 
win own that I had selected them by the 
mmidimg lepatability of thdr samames, the 
one being Howard and the other Osborne. 
And, accordingly, at half an hoar after 
noon I was sonunoned to meet these gen- 
tlemen, whom I had never met before nor 
lieaid<^ 

I used Tery few wends to pTplmi to 
them my desires and reascms for entertaining 
audi : namdy, tliat they should, in my presence, 
open my anck^s desk and drawen and 
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search his papers, and that I respected him 
too much to do so unsupported. They obeyed 
me with an alacrity which they took no 
pains to hide, and yet preserved the most 
sombre, the moumfullest gravity of counte- 
nance. Whenever they chanced to meet 
my eye, each or both of them bent nearly 
to the ground. It was the maiden tribute I 
received to my, of course, certain hdrship^ 
and, though I despised it, I believe I 
should not have liked to miss it. There 
was something horrible to me, though, in 
the business-like avidity with which these 
gentlemen (they were gentlemen^ though pro- 
fessional ones) seized on the keys I handed 
them, — all patent, and yet they boggled at 
none; but the most unpleasant sensation I 
experienced was when, at the very top of 
the exquisitely-chased iron cash-box I knew 
so weU, and out of which all my juvenile 
supplies had come, they both grabbed at 
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once a neatly-written and faultlessly-folded 
document. I knew what it was, and I 
know not why, but it turned me quite faint 
to hnow it. I shut my eyes that I might 
not see it; but I could not close my ears 
against the exultant murmurs which proved 
that document to be, in respect of drawing up, 
sealing, and signing, a legal composition intact. 
A curious green mist comes over my 
very memory (reflex of a "green swim'* 
which^ invaded my visual sense that morning) 
when I recall it. Many wills have been 
created in, or copied into, stories; I have 
no mind to indite one verbatim here. But 
the contents of the great Loftus Will, as 
they were read with ecclesiastical intonation 
in that Ubrary I for a few short hours 
deemed my own; and as they were after- 
wards commented upon, both charitably and 
uncharitably, by the world, are very simple 
in their decision of wording and result. 
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I remember so well how we all looked* 
Firsts I sat in one of the delicious reading- 
chairs — the most luxurious of them all^ 
too. Next^ John stood at the door; nc 
thing would induce him to take a chair^ 
nor to come further into the room. I think 
he was under the impression that it was 
more respectful to stand than to sit while 
his master's will was made known. Then 
there was the whole female staflP of servants) 
commanded by the cook. I seldom knew 
the maids' individual faces^ and never their 
names, but they struck me, before the 
ceremony began, as being one and all de- 
voured with natural curiosity and imnatural 
appetite for those crumbs from the golden 
table which the most illiterate can name as 
legacies. Lastly, there were the professional 
gentlemen in the midst at the leather-table^ 
and the one who looked a year or two the 
elder, and a trifle the graver, read, in a 
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voice which never changed the least from 
a cahnly edifying tone^ the will from be- 
giiming to end 

For a will, clearly and indisputably 
worded, it was exceedingly short. Concise 
directions as to the place of his mortal 
rest gave place to minute orders that for 
the three days following the day of the 
funeral, my imcle's pride (in death as in 
life) should be gratified by the great 
Loftus Collection being thrown open, exactly 
as it stood, to the public^ on condition 
that every person who demanded entrance 
should bring a card firom a certain respec- 
table engraver and picture-dealer, at the 
West-end, such cards, and prospectuses 
also being printed, and forwarded to the 
same person for the purpose within four 
days. 

This startling evidence of the passion a 
whim had grown into moved me much, 
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particularly as the whole arrangements con- 
cerning advertisements and other needfiil 
means to ensure a large and general ap- 
preciation for the treasures exhibited were 
entrusted to the testator's well-beloved 
nephew, Ernesto Loftus. 

After the three days aforesaid, the Col- 
lection was to be permanently closed &om 
the public eye, as it had been before then^ 
and no person admitted to see it on any 
pretence whatever. 

Next came legacies to all the ser- 
vants who had ever lived imder the 
roof for even as short a period as a 
month; these legacies consisted of twenty 
pounds to each, and I cannot say that 
many of them deserved as much. Strange to 
say, and strangely I felt it, John's name was 
the only one not mentioned, — the rest were 
all named at full length. I had but a 
minute to look towards him, and see how 
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he bore It. Lo! his face was turned reso- 
lutely to the door, where his back had 
been up to that item of proclamation. 
Next minute I was in entire possession 
of the final sense 1 sought to know; and, 
for that minute at least, I certainly felt 
as if my senses had slipped from me alto- 
gether. 

All the fimded property, all the pro- 
perty otherwise invested abroad, with the 
whole amount of cash in banker^s hands, 
and which property was stated in exact 
estimate to consist of one himdred thou- 
sand pounds; all the furniture, fittings, 
books, and wearables contained in the 
Soman Villa — the Soman Villa aforesaid 
(testator^s own property by purchase); all 
the linen, plate, china, glass, hardware 
(every article of domestic or culinary use 
named separately) ; all the personal jewelry 
of the testator; — and "The Collection," 
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were bequeathed wholly and solely to 
John Crofts^ the faithful personal attendant 
of Archibald Loftus; and the vast bequest 
was only hampered by the following con-* 
ditions : — 

That the said Collection should neyet 
be removed, nor any part nor single 
article of it removed from its exact pre- 
sent position, but that it should be kept 
in the same order^ with the same 
regard to its conservation and cleanli-^ 
ness, as weU as safety, as heretofore* 
That no part of the funded or invested 
capital should be recalled from the funds^ nor 
reinvested. That from the cash lying in the 
hands of the bankers all outstanding debts 
should be instantly discharged. That from the 
same balance all funeral and incidental ex- 
penses should be paid. That from the 
loose money at present lying in the drawer 
of the cash-box, in the library imder the 
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roof over the head of the testator, testa- 
tor's well-beloved nephew and nearest blood- 
relative, Ernesto Loftus, should receive . the 
sum of twenty pounds ; the residue of 
the loose money above named pertaining 
to the sole legatee of the entire bulk of 
property. Finally — and even at the enunci- 
ation of the final condition, the composure 
of the reader was inviolate ; finally ^ that the 
iron chest, closed by means of a patent 
lock and key, and contained in an iron 
safe in the testator's own habitually named 
and considered dressing-room, should never be 
unlocked, forced, nor touched; nor should 
its containing iron-safe be unlocked, forced, 
nor touched with intent to unlock or force, 
for the space of three years (reckoning 
from the date of the day of the month of 
the funeral of the testator) after the funeral; 
but that, on the third recurrence of that 
date of the day of the year of the funeral. 
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the aforesaid iron-safe should be in the 
presence of two witnesses besides the le- 
gatee (who was also named sole executor), 
one of which witnesses to be a soKcitor in 
practice — opened by means of the patent 
key pertaining to its patent lock, and 
which key, with the key of the chest that 
contained it, was to be found in testator's 
own private desk, wrapped in wash leather. 
That, the safe being fairly opened by these 
means and under these circumstances, the 
iron-chest within was to be abo unlocked 
by means of its own key, and the contents 
dislodged. 

Here, strangely enough, come a break 
and stop which human invention could 
neither supply nor continue, — ^law being 
as fixed as fate. Abrupt as was such 
conclusion, it gave no shock to the 
reader or his companion. They were both so 
obviously bent upon finding between them 
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some flaw in the document that they had 
not even time to consider its effect upon more 
than those immediately concerned. One and 
twain they pored over it, they turned it 
every way, held it up to the light, whis- 
pered ominously; yet, without regarding 
either me, the misnamed heir-at-law of the 
testator, if intestate, or the real and 
rightly-named legatee, more miserable still. 
In the midst of my own sensations, which 
I can only compare to the most violent 
shock of cold water dashed from a bucket 
upon the skull, I was fascinated to see what 
John did or what became of him. I felt as 
though in his place I should have bolted 
from the room, and in the depths of my 
ignorant heart I despised him, because, 
instead of so skulking, he dropped down as 
if dead upon the floor. High nervous orga- 
nisations are little apt to faint or swoon; 
lymphatic, sanguine ones are so most frequently 
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attacked, above all under circumstances of 
surprise, or sudden sorrow. I did not know 
this then (having learnt it from an after-friend 
of mine), and such ignorance must be my 
excuse for my contempt for John under those 
circumstances. Had not all the maids flocked 
round him with intent to rouse him by fair 
means or foul, I might have been urged, by 
the impulse of my really active benevolence, 
to approach and try to recover him. As it 
was, I sat still, fastened into my chair as if 
it had been part of me. I could not stir, I 
could not speak, I only felt as I fancy 
sweet, trusting, tender-hearted, and proud- 
souled women must feel when they are jilted. 
I use the obnoxious word for want of a 
better (or a worse). I fancy that in sucH 
cases, as in mine, it is through pride the 
crowning and enduring misery accrues, not 
through love, which, perhaps, no longer exists. 
I know my natural affection changed in a 
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single instant in my veins to a bitterer 
indifference than hatred. 

I suppose I looked pale and strange, for 
one of the lawyers brought me a glass of 
wine from a salver on the table, which I 
drank, and then I felt quite steady, though 
brain-«tunned yet. I was just going to walk 
out of the room, without speaking a word, 
or deigning any notice whatever; indeed, I 
had taken four or five stepg, when both the 
gentlemen came forward from the:,table, 
hastily, and stood before me. 

*' Excuse us, pray, Mrs. Loftus, but we 
think we can give you some shade of 
hope." 

This from Mr. Howard. 

'^ Yes; we are not altogether without 
hopes," said Mr. Osborne. 

The address on either part seemed to 
me actually impertinent, but it arrested 
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me. Did the gentlemen expect a handsome 
reward for disenchanting me of my 
hallucination T Had they expected a legacy 
themselves ? 

" I really do not understand what you 
mean by hoping," I replied^ in the coldest 
accent I could assume. ^^You will make 
your accustomed arrangements with the heir, 
not with a beggar, such as I am, I 
believe." 

"You have entirely, totally mistaken us," 
said one, eagerly, — ^the other looked over his 
shoulder. ^^ I see the domestics are all engaged 
with their treacherous companion there; we 
may venture to whisper." He whispered 
warily, " My dear sir, this will may be 
disputed on very extraordinarily advantageous 
grounds — ^advantageous to youy as disputant, 
we mean." 

*^ Disputed !— I dispute it ? i ? " 

"My dear sir, you are young; you speak 
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hastily, and too loud. Everyone, pardon me, 
everyone in this neighbourhood, ay, and many, 
very many, in the metropolis, knew well and 
could even attest to your late relative's 
eccentric — more than eccentric — character. 
Yon are aware, though not a professional, that 
no person of unsound mind tan will his 
property, and that the heir-at-law is safe in 
such a case." 

A great gulping groan &om John. At this 
crisis the maids were trying to pull him up 
by his arms, and he was just returning to 
consciousness. See him when again conscious, 
speak to him, or bear him to speak to me, I 
could not. I cut my suggestions — they 
might, possibly, have been tempters to some 
youths of three-and-twenty — short off 
thus:— 

*^ Mr. Osborne and Mr. Howard — such are 
your names, I believe, gentlemen — I thank you 
little for your interference, which reflects 

h2 
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little credit upon your sagacity, for you must 
be wholly ignorant of character to dare so to 
address me. But, as you have spoken in 
illustration of yourselves, you shall hear my- 
%elf in my response. Could I^ by crossing 
that scrap" — pointing to a torn end of 
paper on the carpet — *^with my fore-finger, 
annihilate the document you have just 
necessarily read, and unnecessarily conmiented 
upon, I would cut that finger of mine ofiT 
before I so crossed that scrap. If my late 
relative were not only proved insane by the 
whole body of lawyers in London, but had 
heen insane, I would not stir a foot to set 
his will aside; sane or insane, he, therein 
and thereby, having proved he loved me not. 
Good morning." 

I thrust them back with an imperious wave 
of my now untrembling hand. I passed them 
— strode over John's semi-lifeless body, as it 
yet encumbered the doorway, and went to 
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my own room (mine that had been at least), 
when I locked the door and double-locked 
it, and wished the funeral were over, that I 
might go forth free for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LOST. 



I WAS really miserable. Of course no one 
will believe it, but it is true, that for the loss 
of the wealth I eared nothing at first (L did 
afterwards though, I own); it was the loss 
of the loye that broke me down and made me 
feel old — so old, so duU, so bloodless; that 
stagnated the lifenstream in my veins, and 
made my heart beat languidly with length- 
ened pulses, like one dying. No one had 
ever loved me, provedly, except my uncle; 
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and now, lo I he had loved me not, — his whole 
life had been, with regard to me, a lie. And 
I had been a false thing, too, to him, for 
I must have deceived him unknowingly, and 
made him hate me^ where I thought to have 
excited love, by forms of filial duty. What- 
ever I had said to escape my friends the 
lawyers, I did not believe — ^I had not the 
cold comfort of believing — ^that my imcle had 
been insane. I knew him to have been as sane 
as myself — ^perchance saner than I was then I 
But horrible fancies, bred from a bright 
imagination suddenly made dark, possessed 
me the moment I had got just beyond the 
&ct in my own mind. 

Had my uncle thought me a villain, a 
miscreant, a moral monster? Was I indeed 
such? Had he dreaded lest the possession 
of ample means should make me a pest and 
ravager of society, instead of a mere cumberer 
of the ground, as now I was, and must be I 
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Had he detected with hie keen mental eye^ 
yisionnsharpened and quickened by his philo- 
sophic isolation, the germs of crimes or crime- 
engendering weakness within me? I knew 
not. I was helpless, lost. No hand stretched 
out to me; no voice of friend or kindred to 
remonstrate, reason, or sympathise with me. 
My very mother had cast me from her cold 
bosom to find refuge in a heart of ice. I 
just give my frantic trouble to the reader in 
the fewest words, but it passed not so 
lightly and swiftly with me. Then burst in 
me a great storm of indignation, like a 
thunder-laden rack, sweeping dark and hot 
under the mournful rain-cloud. The person 
— the man — the treacherous companion of the 
other servants^ which other servants grew into 
individuals meet to be respected, in com- 
parison with John, the fool, who had now proved 
himself the knave as well, and something 
worse. I will not flatter myself — and I will 
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confess I thoroughly, heartily believed that 
John had been undermining my uncle's &ith 
in me for years, for years had been heaping 
up atom by atom, more ant-like than elephant 
there, every grain of charge against me that 
could be collected from the four winds, until 
a great barrier rose between^us,. wrecking and 
solid as the Coraline Islands* 

Again (I do not excuse myself) did I revert 
to my shadowy suspicions of the previous 
night — ^they were no longer shadows, though 
substantially as black as ever.^ John hady 
then, influenced my uncle, and successfully, 
on his own account. He had,, actually, not 
only feathered his own nest ef&ciently,. but 
had snatched the least feather of all that 
gigantic nest from me, elephant in the manger 
like. For I considered — would, it not have 
occurred to any youth in the like predlca^ 
ment, and struck; him hard too? — ^that some 
foul moral mean& must have, been minutely^ 
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and mightily at work, to have preyented my 
micle from leaving me just enough to pui^ 
chase me entrance into some profession, art, 
or calling which should^ at least, provide me 
bread. 

It is easier to be selfish in autobiogra- 
phy than history; therefore I will neither 
prose nor poetise at this point. 

At this distance of date it does not 
matter whether I went to bed that night 
or not, but I suppose so, though I do 
recall hearing a loud knuckle-rap at my 
door next mining, and getting off the 
bed to answer it, in my clothes, the first 
instant quite forgetting what had happened 
yesterday; the next, remembering it in a 
rush of memory — arousing, if not vast as 
Niagara — rand most resolutely opening the 
door. 

"Oh, do, pilease," said a voice, "do 
please, dear Mr. Ernest, for we are afraid 
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he Will hang himself; — ^he has gone out to 
the welL" 

The well might have suggested drowning 
nither than hanging ; but^ in fact, there 
hung rather cold legends round that well. 
My uncle's house was named from it the 
Boman Yilla, facing it as it did exactly, 
und, there being nothing between the Eoman 
Villa and the well, except a dreary dell of 
ancient excavation, patch-clad — ^naked gravel 
eke — with the poor puny grass of Ugly- 
ville. Yet, in fact, the well was a Eoman 
well, no sham antique nor hydraulic modem 
fiulure; a well which had been worked 
when Csssar entered Britain, and from 
which real Druids had ^runk real crystal 
strength. Bat centuries ago it had ceased 
to be either a well or pump. I believe in 
troth it was a pump, for it had an iron 
handle that hung down helpless and useless 
as a dead dog^s tail; we always called it 
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I was brought to a sense of the absolute 
and soul-sickening dependence of one's body 
on the physical being of others, by turning 
ragingly hungry; and, not being an ostrich 
or a moth^ I could not eat the wood^i 
furniture or the woollen hearth-rug. Con- 
quered in an instant by certainly not the 
loftiest of our appetites, I crept to the bell, 
and rang it stealthily, for I was most sin- 
cerely ashamed of wanting to eat another 
meal in that house. My maid answered the 
bell so astonishingly soon that she must 
have been outside the door, if not at the 
key-hole, through which she could have 
seen nothing of me, as the key was turned; 
and still more ashamed, though I assumed 
the most exquisite indifference, I inquired 
for dinner, whether it was ready. My maid, 
breaking down, hysterically exclaimed: — 

"Oh, dear Lord, how thankful he will 
bel" 
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This fresh allusion to John made me indigo 
nant. I faced her sternly. 

**I wish to hear none of your remarks/' 
I said; ^^and most particularly request that 
you win not mention his name to me." I 
could not bring myself to pronounce it 
either^ but, my maid's tongue unloosed, she 
could not, or would not, mind me. 

"Oh," she persisted, ^*we all thought he 
would hang himself, he did so foam and fret; 
but he only wented to the well because the 
basin was the coolest place to lay his head 
on, but he came back in a flurry and a sud- 
den to see if you was down, sir; and, not 
seeing you, burst out crying like a child, 
and ordered us all, just as like a master 
as like a servant^ to obey you, and only you, 
and that you was our master, and he stood 
and scolded cook for not having got on with 
the dinner ; and then, sir, went and shut him- 
self in the little cellar — ^not the wine— but told 
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me to come and tdl him when dnmer was 
ready. And h was a good hour after tbat 
time that it teas ready, and I wented and told 
him, thinking he meant to go np and dt at 
his table, but he onlj says tiirongh the Aofxr, 
— ^he shot the bolt — ^ Tell yonr yonng master/ 
and not a word more." 

I win own that I haye often been driven 
ignominionsly from the stronghold of pride 
by Httle words, smaU actions, single fears. 
Perhaps my hunger had to do with it; per- 
haps conviction, sheathed in charity, smote 
through me like a blunted arrow; — ^but I vras 
brought down, melted, my fierce pain saddened, 
but softened through the sadness. I went 
meekly outside the door, my maid awaiting 
and following me. I paused not at the door 
of the dining-room, but turned aside into the 
long lobby that led to the kitchen offices. 
My maid, following still, gave vent to her wild 
amazement by groans and snifis, unheeded by 
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me. I opened the door of the chief kitchen, 
walked across it without volunteering a word 
or look for its inhabitants, who screamed in 
a uniyersal but solemn voice, across the next 
kitchen, floored with stone, and, arrived at 
the cellar door, not underground, though lined 
with stone, I proceeded to thump upon it in 
an authoritative manner. I reaUy could not 
speak just then. The inmate would probably 
have taken no notice of my noise but for my 
maid, who had crept behind me all the way. 
She called my name out lustily, saying, " It's 
Mr. Ernest!" and in an instant the bolt shot 
back, and John was lying in a heap at my 
feet. I cannot call it kneeling, but I am 
sure he meant it so, and he was covering my 
boots with embraces like those of a dog or 
larger, weirder creature. I was awkward. I 
had meant to face him as a human being 
enjoying advantages superior to my own ; and 
in his queer new demonstration he was scarcely 

VOL. I. I 
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like a human animal at all. I tried to 
conciliate, without dropping the mantle of 
my grandeur. 

" Get up, John," I said ; " don't be absurd. 
I am going to ask you to let me dine with 
you; I am hungry." 

He rolled up as fast as he could, very 
slowly, and showed me a face, less now 
like the face of an elephant than that of a 
seal, even the old mechanical instinct defunct 
in its expression. It was puffed and bleared, 
and the eyes half lost in the head from the 
swelling of the lids. He had finished crying, 
though, and, as I said, he reminded me of a 
seal from which her offspring has been torn, 
stranded high on the rocks, and too sick and 
dry to crawl down to the great salt deep 
again for water. If a gleam of satisfaction 
could cross a seal's countenance under such 
circumstances, however, it would yet farther 
resemble John's. I could see that my 
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apparition actually re&eshed him. I had no 
desire for a scene in the circle of the kitchen, 
of which we two should be the centre ; and 
I returned as fast as I could take my steps 
to the dining-room. I had meant, of course, to 
follow John, but something in his aspect, 
seal-like as it was, made me abruptly go 
first. Once in the dining-room with him, I 
slammed the door; I did not feel comfort- 
able exactly — ^what was I to do? The seal 
saved me. I never thought a voice so de- 
cided^ so even dominant, could proceed from 
John's throat. 

"Sit down, Mr. Ernest, this very minute, 
or m take and cram the victuals dovm 
your throat. You look as if you were dying. 
Your uncle tried his best to kill me, but 
he shan't to-day, — not while you want 
waiting on." 

I stood an instant stupefied (I was weak-* 
headed with fasting too), and then I don't 

i2 
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pretend that I was not thankful and ready 
to be taken out of my own hands. John 
put his square boneless-looking paws on my 
shoulders, and down I sat straight in my 
uncle's own chair. I was ravenous, and at 
that moment, smelling the rich scent of 
the hot soup, I allow myself to have been 
as much degraded as a person possessed 
of pride and piquing himself on the pos- 
session, can be. I could no more wait than 
a halfnstarved dog can when he sees a 
meaty bone; and, though John stood behind 
my chair, though John sprinkled salt into 
the plate I filled so fast that I splashed 
the cloth all over, though he inserted 
little sippets of crisp toast into the very 
volume of the soup I was consuming, I 
could not have helped devouring it for the 
reversion of my uncle's will in my favour. 
John poured out my wine presently, and put a 
fresh napkin in place of the soup— splashed one 
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beside me; Jolin — a new thing for him, as 
he had never waited at table — ^brought me 
every sauce and condiment correctly for 
every dish, and each time he had served 
me so, always bringing me the right ^^things" 
at the right ^^side," he fell back quite 
behind my chair and uttered a hybrid sound 
between the most exultant chuckle and the 
most despondent sigh. 

I never before, and have never since, really 
enjoyed a meal. After my stomach was satis- 
fied, of course, as all physiologists tell us, my 
brain began to work. How contemptibly had 
I given in I I thought of all the persons who 
had starved themselves on principle, whether 
pride, or love, or honour. I was no hero, no 
half-hero, nor half-brother to a hero. I was 
even, in his capacity of legal hero, far and far 
removed from John* Albeit, this very con- 
sciousness that I had eaten when I might have 
starved myself, was of use to me in one way. 
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I dared no longer despise Jobn, because I de- 
spised myself. And I am thankfiil to say that 
an agreeable dream of consciousness began to 
visit me, that John was quite as much to be 
pitied as myself. His innocent, ^gly? tearless, 
late tear-swollen, face suggested it. How could 
such a person, who was so nearly an ani- 
mal, and so little above a "thing," have con- 
nived at the monstrous design of his master ? 
— and that master one whose delicate wit had 
always been two-edged in its action, cleaving 
through the joints and marrow of the purposes 
of fools and knaves alike! I have heard^ or 
read, that high-class artists are fond of exposing 
their finished paintings for the contemplation 
and criticism of children, or persons childish in 
the sense of bemg ignorant and innocent, and 
that they set great store thereby. Some such 
impulse must have visited me at the moment; 
I looked back over my chair and said: — 
" Don't stand, John. I want to speak to you. 
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You huve behaved well. I mean — sit down 
there 1^ — ^and I pointed to my own chair^ now 
vacant, as it was opposite my imcle's, in which 
I sat. 

"No, sir, I won't," said John; "but I shall 
be happy to stand speaking. I won't sit dovm." 

"Why not, John? Oh, great heaven! — 
what does it all mean ? " 

'* Exactly, Mr. Ernest, what I have been 
saying to myself all day, — ^that after thinking 
my master trusted me, that after his knowing 
I did not care for wages, that after his know- 
ing I was so fond of you, he should have done 
so I It is all readiQg and writing, Mr. Ernest, 
that done it. If no one could read nor write^ 
no one could so behave." 

'^ Oh ! I beg your pardon^ John ; you 
needn't read nor write to make a will; you 
only have to speak it." 

"Lord, Mr. Ernest, it is the only comfort 
come to me that the gentlemen said so." 
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« What gentlemen ? " 

"The gentlemen that read it. They both 
promised to make my will out for me any day ; 
and first day after my master Is put in the 
groimd it will be made." 

" Your will, John 1 Yes, it will be a good 
thing ; I mean, you will have plenty to leave." 

" They are coming first day after that," said 
John, " to make all &st to you, if it does not 
come sooner." 

Whatever John meant now occurred to me 
no more, than does the date of the next earth- 
quake in Calabria. His dull, semi-blind instinct 
perhaps borrowed moral clarity from the very 
absence of physical lucidity. I only gathered, 
with a sceptical impulse that made it delusion, 
that John meant to leave me all he was legally 
worthy at his own demise, or thought he 
did. 

" Mr. Ernest," said John again, astonishing 
me by two consecutive remarks without any 
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ohservatioii of mine between, ^that iron box/* 
— lie uttered the few words w^^itilj. 

^ Wdly John, tliat ircMi box, as 70a saj, — ^we 
hmve nothii^ to do with it at present, neithar 
yoa nor I; I never, indeed, ean hare to do with 

<^ That box, Mr. Ernest I " 
^ WeD, John? " ^patiently.) 
*^1 oooldn't pot it into wcKrds, Mr. Ernest, 
what I think, and if I coold, I didn't 

This obacme grammar made me wonder. 
Fancy John makii^ any one wcmder! Still 
the hidden sense of what he kept back in his 
nnoooth honour fbifaade me to inquire, or even 
loot inquiry. Another question thrust itself 
fur w ard fly — ^I oonld not keep it back — ^what 
needt — from John* 

^I wonder what you will dot,. John," said 
I, '^with aD the money — and ev^ 
beodeat" 
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« What shall I do, Mr. Ernest r (with stoKd 
reproach.) 

" Yes, John ; you can do anything you like, 
you know." 

'* I shall do, Mr. Ernest" (very serious, though 
altogether stolid still), " exactly what the will 
commands. It is my master speaks there." 

"Well, John, but he has left all to you; 
don't you understand? It is not his any 
longer." 

" So he left it to me to dust the Collection, 
Mr. Ernest 1 He was not in the room, he was as 
good as dead, /know what he means, /know. 
If it wasn't for one thing, Mr. Ernest, I should 
give it all up to you now, and leave you master. 
You are master, but my master has made me 
your servant. I should go away, and make you 
stay here, as master, which you are, but for one 
thing, whidh is two." 

It is said that aU human beings, reason-gifted, 
how unimaginative soever, have, once in their 
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iadiyidual existences, one original idea. This 
conglomerate and difficultly-realized notion of 
John's must have been his: the twin-bom halves 
of two ideas at least. 

"Which two reasons, then!" asked I, curious 
a little, and not a little astonished, at the phase 
of intercourse to which he and I had been 
unawares conducted. 

" First, because if I gaveittoyoujjou would not 
take it ; and next, because if you did, it would be 
bad for you to be moped up here, as he did all 
along," said John, whose mind seemed to have 
taken the stride from the animal instinctive to 
the discriminating humaD. 

I am sorry to say that this "leap in the 
dark," or light, did not tend to reassure me, as 
it should have done, in all simplicity. I again 
began to suspect that, under this sheep^s clothing, 
hid, and hungered for possession, a wolf, and I 
took care to remain alone the next few days, 
vainly trying to solemnise my spirit for that 
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hour, whose secret shadow I ought never to have 
crept beyond — the offering of the dust God 
breathed on to the dust of which He made the 
world* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LTNDPIEIiD 



The day of the Amend came — ^was over — ^it was 
the next morxung. In cold compliment to my 
poor micle Qt could be nothing warmer) I had 
invited the two lawyers who had read the will, 
and the one who had prepared it in the first in- 
stance. John had insisted on leaving all the 
arrangements to me, and for such a purpose it 
would have been monstrous in me to refuse 
John himself was my chief trouble in the case. 
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No persuasions, no commands^ I was going to 
say, would induce him either to go in the coach 
with me, nor with the other gentlemen (I had, 
of course, asked the doctor, albeit he had not 
attended mj uncle), nor in a coach by himself; 
but on arriving at the cemetery, there he was 
waiting, and he had kept watch oyer the spot 
ever since daylight. Also, he walked back as 
he had walked thither. 

It was aa I said next morning. I had settled 
my purpose by that time, having lain awake all 
night. I went down to breakfast — I had eaten 
alone the last few days in my room — and there 
was John in the room appropriated to the Col- 
lection, dusting it with all his might. 

I saw him through the door, which was half 
open. At sight of me he as nearly rushed for- 
wards as could a frame so adipose, took hold of 
me by my shoulders behind, and pushed me 
into the breakfast-room. When the door was 
shut — 
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^ Mr. Ernest," he began, " they are all out 
at the gate watching, and are to bring me word 
—cook is — when the first carriage shows atop 
of the avenue. Then I shall come in to jou 
quietly ; you will hear nothing inside the baize 
doors here. I was giving a touch-up, and just 
looking at it. What a pity he didn't live to 
see it ! " 

Here John broke down again, and blub- 
bered. 

Yes, it was the first day of the Loftus Exhi- 
bition. The only duty I had performed (none 
other had been left me) had been to take care 
that it was announced far and wide. But to 
stay there while it took place — never I I had 
borne a good deal patiently, a very great deal 
with impatience, and now I didn't mean to bear 
any more except what destiny should bring me 
in any shape from the future of which I wa« 
free. 

'^ I cannot stay to say much to you, John," 
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I observed^ snatching a mouthftil or two, 
'*for, early as it is, I dare say the world 
is curious, and the house will not be quiet 
long." 

" This place will, Mr. Ernest, as quiet as the 
grave, or," evidently considering a mournful 
analogy might hurt me, *^ or Jerusalem." 

" I can't stop — don't talk, John — there, shake 
hands with me, and go ! But before you go, 
you may, if you please, give me the twenty 
pounds my uncle left me." 

I thought John would have screamed. He 
did make such a noise as a wounded buffalo 
might — it shook the very chandelier. 

^^Mr. Ernest! you are not going so — not 
without my knowing your desires and com- 
mands. I reckoned you would let me come in 
here along with you, and talk it over. What- 
ever will become of me ? Lord I what have I 
done to be served so ? Not by you, Mr. 
Ernest, not by you. You was ever as kind as 
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kind could be — ^but I wish my master had only 
cut my throat for me with his razor^ last day 
he shayed ! Lord bless us, and there are the 
carriages tool* 

There was certainly a rumble as of distant 
thunder, a pause, then a long, loud thunder 
very near, nay, at the front door. The 
knocker, which had not been raised for years, 
awoke. 

I had appointed a whole staff of those non- 
descript persons who preside over public expo- 
sitions of valuable objects to range themselves 
in the hall the moment of the first arrival, and 
foUow it into the show-room, there to sprinkle 
themselves in their accustomed fashion, and, 
with white kid hands, to hold out and distribute, 
gratis, catalogues. 

So John was not required to be present, 
and I must do myself and him the justice to 
say I had not expected he would desire to be. 
I will not either veil that it was some slight 

VOL. I. K 
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gratification to me to deprive the sight-seers of 
a sight of me, who, of course, excited more 
curiosity than did the articles of the exhibition, 
sealed so long from the most eager. 

Now, howeyer, that John had raised a diffi- 
culty in the form of a ^^ scene " against my exit 
being immediate and unnoticed ; I was puzzled 
how to behave. His conduct, indeed, was up- 
setting altogether ; and I began to wish he had 
either been altogether stupid or a vast deal 
more worldly-wise. His utter straightforward- 
ness was most difficult to deal with, and, to do 
so effectually, I meanly summoned to my assist- 
ance every tyrannic particle in my blood, and 
my most educated manner. As a child, I had 
often frightened John with long words and 
lofty-sounding epithets. 

"My good friend," 1 said, "I am certain you 
have too much delicacy and refinement of hearty 
too much genuine desire for my best interests, 
to keep me — to wish to detain me — ^to dare to 
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detain me when I say that I do not choose to 
remain." 

John turned ash-white, looked stunned 
afresh, then rolled his eyes upwards to the 
ceiling and wrung his hands. When he tried 
to speak^ he stuttered ; and, bringing his eyes 
down again to bear on me, I beheld the piteous 
animal-like plea of the dumb uncultured soul, 
that the taught and eloquent have so much to 
answer for in tormenting. I heaved a sigh [of 
blended self-disgust and annoyance; most truly, 
most ardently, I longed to get away. But 
there was nothing for it but to dwarf and sim- 
plify my designs till they sank to the level of 
his comprehension. 

"John, don't you understand me? I am 
very unhappy here. As my uncle turned me out 
of this house, I cannot remain here ; it is not 
out of it as yowr house that 1 go. It is unkind 
to keep me, as you are doing; it makes it 
harder to go. I bear you no ill-will ; you can- 

k2 
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not help it^ but, but you can help making me still 
more miserable. And, John, to show I believe 
in jour good-will heartily, I ask you^ as a 
favour, to take care of Hazelnut." 

Hazelnut was my dearly-loved horse, very old 
now. I had ridden him daily since I was ten 
years old ; he would thrust his mouth into mj 
pocket for apples and lumps of sugar, shake 
hands by putting his fine pastern in my palm, 
as if conscious his shoe was too hard, stand 
like a dog on his hind quarters and bend his 
proud neck to be caressed — whining— ^nay, 
laugh out when I went to the stable; and I had 
always Si^ddled him myself. The chief worry 
I had about leaving him was, that he had ever 
testified the most restless dislike to John; — 
horses always like men who are either hi^ily 
hredj or highly cultivated, best. 

'^Mr* Eruesv ^^ John, ^ing me with an 
expression Hazelnut might himself have en- 
vied &c devotion and for truth, ^I tfaou^it 
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about that horse the minute I came to^ after 
that horrid, that bad reading and writing. I 
thought to myself, ^ I know what Mr, Ernest 
will do : he will cut away, his spirit will never 
let him stop, and that horse can't abide nor 
abear me ; and Mr. Ernest wont take him away 
from his warm stables, built a purpose.' So I 
went to the men in the * Blue Woman ' yard, 
and told them to get me dowii the best groom 
from the Queen's own place — I mean the nobs' 
own horses' place ; and there he is now, Mr. 
Ernest, and I want you to go and look at him, 
and see he's all right. Hazelnut did nothing 
but eat lumps of sugar out of his hand from 
the beginning." 

At this proof of my darling's inconstancy to 
one object, or of the superlative Earey-faction 
of his new keeper, I positively (I had only 
negatively before) began to believe John inno- 
cent of any part at all in the transaction 
between my uncle and that ill-fitting spouse 
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of circumstance from which no pretence or 
litigation can divorce her — ^Law. 

** Thank you/' said I, "I am sure it is all 
right, John, I do not want to see** (I could 
not have borne to see my half-blind Hazelnut). 
"I don't want to see him at all; I only want 
to go out quietly — ^and I will write to you in a 
day or two." 

This merely to quiet him — ^I did not mean to 
write to anyone ; but the assurance gave new 
life to my companion, who seemed suddenly 
endowed with vivacity, dormant in him until 
that precise instant. 

"Lord, Mr. Ernest!" he exclaimed, most 
unprofanely, "you will want your carpet-bag. 
I will go and pack your carpet-bag ; but won't 
you take a portmanteau, it is so much bigger!" 

"I have packed my bag; it is all ready, 
John, I thank you. I did it the first thing 
this morning, and I shall take nothing but what 
IS m it. 
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" How much, now, might be in it f " asked 
John, in the most wheedling way, with his 
head on one side. Never had I dreamt that he 
knew there was such a proceeding as " trying 
to fascinate," but he had learnt in a single 
lesson. 

"Six shirts, a hair-brush and razors, two 
pieces of soap, six towels, and a comb and 
tooth-brush, with a pair of slippers, John." 

I expected some evidence of sympathetic 
amusement. I had tried to be facetious, as a 
man might do on the gallows, who was con- 
scious of his innocence of all crime in being 
hanged. But John straightway bolted with- 
out a word. In five minutes he came back, 
very red, and stolid as a wooden spoon. 

" Your bag is ready, Mr. Ernest ; I tied the 
two handles together with a bit of string, to 
make it faster. It is fine now, Mr. Ernest, 
but it may rain presently." 

What on earth did the creature mean? He 
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wanted to get rid of me after all. Certainly 
he was in a strange, eager mood for one so 
meaningless and flat. 

Three hom^ afterwards, after wandering 
about that part of London which, fifteen 
years ago, was real old Southwark and its 
core; after behaving after the manner of all 
the ghosts who have no rest underground, 
nor right above ground either, until I had 
worn down my pride to the edge of simple 
weariness, I opened my bag in a certain 
chamber. I found all the items of niy enu- 
meration to John correct as I had pushed 
them in, but a little inner pocket was curiously 
swollen, like a pudding-bag replete with its 
contents. I opened it carelessly, examined it 
furiously; it was ftdl, crammed to the very 
mouth of it, with crumpled bank-notes. I did 
not count them, but I should say from their 
bulk they amounted to a thousand or two. 
I had not shirked my own legal property^ 
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and twenty pounds were in my breast; but 
this gain, not gotten fairly, I cast out from 
me with contempt. A registered letter took 
all the above-named precious paper, carefully 
creased out to avoid recognition on the postal 
transit, back again to John ; of course I never 
had a receipt for it, for, had he known how to 
write more than his signature, he was not 
master of my address. 

The next day I wrote, very shortly and 
simply, to my mother. I anticipated (for I 
knew) that she would entreat me to return 
to her, and, as such dependence would have 
been more intolerable to me than beggary, 
I told her most decidedly that if she invited 
me I should refiise her^ that nothing would 
induce me to forego the necessary conditions 
of my actual case. After posting her letter, 
I sat down and thought, not for hours only, 
I may say for days ; and, being totally ignorant 
of the ways, meanS) and passions of that class 
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cmDed lod^ng-house keepers^ I was hroug^ 
to a xery sburtEng and sudden hlank in vxy 
meditations bj the discoTeiy tbat if I r^Doained 
in sQch qoarters a week kwger, I dboiild be 
without a penn J in the world. Not only 
so; <m the tenth daj of my ezistaKe theie^ tibe 
man of the house (IhadneTcrseenhimbefiMte), 
came before me with an offisnded air and 
STanging coimtenance. I bade him, fike a SmJ, 
be seated ; I had not the least UstL how to be- 
haye to such a person. He sat down and 
scratched hk head, then infixmed me that lua 
wife was too d^cate to address me on sndi a 
snliject (^le was an immensdy taD, enormooaly 
&t woman, fire or ax times my we^) tlyit it 
was impo^bJe sbe afaoold any JoDg&r hare tibe 
honoorc^ ^entotainkig*' me under her toqL 
I ai^%d Terjr natnzaDy^ and rather iaSgaaBiAj, 
^wkyf^ and woold haTe proceeded to state 
that I had nerer intended to st(^ but he inter- 
npted me widi a Unstenng and eooslabiilazy 
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manner, "That I was not a proper person to 
have in the house, if all that was said was true, 
even if 1 could pay my way, which was impos- 
Bible; that his wife waa very particular as to 
character; she never allowed latch-keys." A lie 
this, for a man in the room above mine came 
in by means of one every night, or rather 
morning. However, I succeeded, at last, in 
extracting that slander had not let even such an 
atom as a penniless inheritor alone, for, besides 
my lodging-house keepers kuowing by this time 
my name, who I was, and all that had happened 
to me of late, they were assured, besides, that 
my uncle had disinherited me because I was a 
dissipated rake and rampant idler, who had 
brought down his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

I went out that night, and to a mean-looking 
hotel, where I paid just as much, I have found 
since, as I should have done at a first-class one. 
There I took care to give a name as little like 
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my own as possible ; I did not go to bed, but 
lighted a pipe, and smoked for hours. 

I do not pretend to be adventurous. I am 
not of a temperament heroic or dashing, 
though no coward, morally. I doubt not that 
many a brilliant youth in my position would 
have dreamed high dreams, superb and yet not 
baseless, have taken fortune by the forelock, in- 
stead of time, I am certain few would have 
settled down as quietly as I did to a sense of 
my own incapacity to create either a fortime, a 
career, or an effect. I was, perhaps, not imphilo- 
sophical in my decision, seeing I had been 
brought up to no profession, not even that of a 
fine gentleman, for I had never imbibed from 
luxury the taste for little-masterhood. I was 
too late for apprenticeship, either for profession 
or crafty and had I not been, I had no capital 
to invest in the very lowest fee. I had, alasl no 
genius, nor even turn for art; though I had 
enough imagination to love it and know it as 
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it deserves in its least development. I was ex- 
ceedingly well educated, but had not been to any 
university in the world, and who could employ 
as tutor one who had never graduated? Only 
the head, or blockhead, master of an Uglyvillian 
boys' school might perchance have taken me 
for usher on nothing a-year, scrag food, and 
dirty washing. I overlooked, finally, the only 
purpose I was bom for, namely, the use, albeit 
light and hour-beguiling only, of the pen. It 
never occurred to me, though I had scribbled 
all my life ; perchance had I written with less 
ease, I should have turned to it as an earnest 
occupation, but perchance, also, my mind 
had not ripened sufficiently to mature its own 
designs. 

I had been deluged with newspapers while 
at the lodging from which I was ejected; I 
had ordered them in that I might examine 
their advertisements. How weary I grew of 
their sameness, their vain repetitions, their 
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universaUy general wording, which had a 
slang of its own. And I made up my mind 
to spend what was left me in advertising my- 
self. I knew I could frame an advertisement 
which should at least possess the charm of 
novelty in its expression. 

Falling that — ^I mean if no answers reached 
me — I intended, literally, not figuratively, to 
go out to service. I knew I was good-looking 
enough and horse-bitten enough for a groom, 
and refined-looking enough for a lady's foot- 
man. 

My advertisement was to the effect that 
I desired a situation as secretary to a gentle- 
man or man of extensive business requiring 
a correspondent both English and foreign. I 
engaged to provide specimens of my skill as 
secretary in French, Spanish, Grerman, and 
Italian. I stated that, although well edu- 
cated, I had graduated at no university, but 
that I understood Greek; and lastly, I did 
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not demand exorbitantly high remuneration, 
enough^ as I calculated^ to procure me as 
much clothing as I could wear out^ to &ank 
me of as many subscription libraries as I 
could need for reference, and to leave me a 
small surplusage for purposes of charity. I 
demanded a himdred a-year. I know not at 
this hour whether that is too much or too 
little for unremitting attention to a business 
at once practical and intellectual, for such, 
most assuredly, is real foreign correspondence. 
However, to make a tedious time seem short 
in memory, — though, woe is me ! I linger over 
it lovingly, because, once past it, a gulf of 
blank, black agony must be overleaped, — ^to 
cut off all lumecessary comment, I waited 
three days — of course I had the sense to put 
my advertisement in the Times at the topy and 
to insert it three days running — I waited, 
I say, three days after the last insertion 
without one answer. £ waited four. I waited 
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five and six ; and by that day I had exactly 
seventeen shillings and sevenpence in my 
pocket (I had no purse at all). 

My letters, if any came, were to be left at 
a small street post-office^ and I had^ in ad- 
vising their directions, still avoided my real 
name. 

I might never — and very probably never 
should — ^have received my one and crowning 
answer, had not the post-woman (she was the 
letter-keeper, and her husband stufied birds 
and beasts in the back shop) been a woman of 
honour — a thing how rare in persons of her 
occupation, let those suflFerers by the late 
postal robberies declare I I was walking past 
the shop-front with its tantalising slit, in 
defiance of the spell which had held me vainly 
captive so many weary days. I would not 
inquire any more, when a little child ran after 
me with a letter in her hand — ^her hands. She 
clasped it so carefully, and gave it to me with 
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a pretty stealthy air^ saying her mother had 
seen me pass and sent her with it. ^^It had 
only come that delivery/' not five minutes 
back. 

I believe in destiny, and also in the ingrati- 
tude of man. I had starved myself that day, 
and was light-headed and faint-hearted in con- 
sequence; this be my excuse for my ingrati- 
tude ; it prompted me to tear the late missive 
into scraps, and throw it under the horses' 
feet, to mix in city mud. But my destiny 
^t drove against my hard-heartedness a force 
much stronger; it compelled me, against im- 
pulsion, to open the envelope — a thin envelope, 
with a common adhesive cross-barred oval seal 
— a light letter inside — ^no waste of paper here, 
nor of words confided to it, as I learnt when 
I tore it open. 

^^ Lord Lyndfield will be glad to see the gen- 
tleman who has advertised three tunes as an 
English and foreign secretary. A personal 
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interview indispensable — at Lyndfield Chase, 
Hirst Heath, any day at four p.m. precisely." 

I had never heard of Lord Lyndfield, her 
Majesty's Ministry owned him not at least, and 
how from Uglyville could I have soared into 
the sphere of the "named among men with 
recollected names ? " 

I walked back to my postal friend ; she was 
steadfastly sorting letters even then, but she 
paused with one hand on a pile, to give me a 
peerage list with the other. It was no sublime 
Bernard Burke, only a matter-of-fact statement 
of titles with their heirs — not even the names 
of the wives of the titles and mothers of their 
heirs. I gathered therefrom, mistily, that Lord 
Lyndfield did live at Lyndfield Chase, that he 
had no heir, consequently that he was not 
married. 

"A personal interview indispensable." Should 
I go that day? I thought not next moment, 
for I knew Hirst Heath, or rather what line it 
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lay by, and it was past two o'clock, too late 
even to reach that station by four. Yet, to 
stay until the morrow was to spend too much of 
what I was worth to permit myself to travel 
first class. I would go second, then, and, 
besides, would stay out late enough for my 
people to suppose I had dined abroad. I did 
80^ and thus had no animal food that day* I 
had never been iU in my life, though delicate 
enough of habit to fall ill very easily ; I had 
never yet committed an irregularity, and knew 
not the probable results of one. Going home 
very late, and perfectly exhausted, I drank a 
whole bottle of wine — which cost me double 
what my dinner would have done — ^and went to 
bed ; it sent me to sleep at least, and kept me 
so till late next morning. It had drugged me 
weU, being well drugged itself, for I woke in 
the last mutterings and splutterings of a tremen- 
dous harvest storm, and I had heard no- 
thing of it, as it had been raging and delu^g 

l2 
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since four o'clock. I dressed in a desperate 
hurry — never once thought of the state of 
the streets — the pavement like a gutter, 
and the gutter an inundation — but swallowed 
some scalding tea and went out, bag in hand. 
Leaving my imcle's house, I had taken care to 
carry nothing away but what was absolutely 
indispensable. I spumed greatcoat or um- 
brella, reckoning, indeed too securely, on the 
fair calm average of the season. 
Arrived at the terminus, I found that by pay- 
ing first class fare I should only have sixpence 
left ; second class fare would leave me without 
more than a few shillings. How did I know 
where Lyndfield Chase lay — ^how far from the 
station? I might not be strong enough to 
walk, for I began to feel very strangely already, 
without knowing the least what was the matter 
with me ; — ^it was the shadow of coming illness 
in which I walked. 

I had not been ten minutes in a third class 
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carnage before a great rain came on^ slanting 
down from black-blue clouds to the south-west. 
In five minutes I was wetted to the skin; in 
five minutes more I was in sunshine again, with 
a rainbow gleaming on the rack behind. Had I 
then been able to walk — walk briskly, I should 
have merely encountered a warm vapour bath ; 
as it was, for more than three hours standing 
still, my skin seemed shivering m a mail of ice; 
the very sun-heat only made me chillier by 
contrast, or by driving the moisture inward as 
it dried. And with the cold, a cold pain crept 
about my brows and bound them with a stupe- 
fying pressure. I almost lost memory, and 
quite anticipation; the very present seemed 
nothing but a dream itself benumbed, and if 
any renmant of desire was left me, it was to lie 
down somewhere and rest ; I cared not should 
the repose be death. 

The train stopped, but it very nearly took 
me on with it again (worse fate for railway 
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travellers than to be left behind), for the 
stoppage seemed to send on my life-current 
too madly in reaction. I did step out some- 
how, but could not speak; my tongue was 
palsied with a singular sensation of being tied 
down^ not of cleaving to the roof of my mouthy 
a sensation I am familiar with enough nowy 
though I had no experience of it then. 

I wonder any one dares say — no poet nor 
painter would — that country railway stations 
are not picturesque — ^more than picturesque^ 
mysteriously beautiful. Hirst Heath is one of 
the most frequented and least noticed in 
England; but its charm is something far be- 
yond the sweetest nook or comer of stage-* 
coach "change." 

The little station is itself innocent and fea- 
tureless enough to be no blot upon the land- 
scape ; but those high banks on which it rests, 
with their bounteous wealth, as rich as ever, in 
those far days, of fruitful brambles and flower- 
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ing briars — of staxry, pungent-odoured camo- 
mile^ and snow-bloomed bindweed— of frail, 
dazzling poppies, standing up at the very edge 
of the outermost gauge, as if to stare at the 
flying express — those banks are mysteriously 
beautiful. The beauty is their own. The 
mystery is their close connection with the 
greatest of realised fables, whose realisation only 
makes it, if less a fable, more a miracle than 
ever. 

It is wonderful to stand stifl, with one's 
feet in the grass and flowers, and listen to the 
fresh throb gathering strength above, and see 
the train move on so softly, soon so rapidly, 
and then to see and hear it no more. Ill as I 
was, I had begun to fear, I stood still to feel 
the vibration of the earth above me, to see the 
last of that dark flashing line. Then, for a 
moment or two, I succumbed to my utter and 
intense fatigue. I lay upon the warm, wet 
grass under the bank ; but I had not reached 
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the mental fatuity incident to mid-illness yet^ 
for it soon occurred to me, not only that I 
might take cold imder such circumstances^ but 
that I might be too late for my appointment. 

I dragged myself up, as if a leaden weight I 
was compelled to carry, and gazed all round 
for some one who could direct my steps. 

Talk as people will of "excessive cultiva- 
tion," "overcrowding on building ground," 
and encroaching of the city on the country— 
what do they mean ? And in which class do 
they place those great tracts of imretrieved 
heath, where nature riots " at her own sweet 
will ;" those wild gardens, more like Eden than 
all the cultivated ones, and which places are 
not at all rare — ^they are almost common — ^near 
the side stations of the all-penetrating force t 
I declare that I gazed all round a flat (albeit 
fairest) champaign for a quarter of an hour, 
and not only saw no sign of man, but no sign 
of his hand in corn-field, turnip-plot, or potato- 
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patch. There was not within sight a sheep^ 
nor an ass, nor even a scarecrow* 

At last I saw something creeping under the 
long bramble-boughs that made wild arbours all 
about the heath f but they were so long and so 
thick with their darkening ruby fruit that I 
could not tell whether it was a human being; 

I gained on it by feverishly-hastened steps, 
and out of the branches a head was thrust, 
whose unkempt hair the thorns detained in 
multitucGnous instances. It pertained to a 
nondescript child, impossible to be sworn to aa 
male or female, which had only a colourlessly 
dirty frock, and presided over, if possessed not, 
a very broken bucking-basket. The basket was 
on the ground, and a few unripe blackberries 
strewed the bottom. 

AH my own affairs— my very iUness— vanished 
at sight of this droll innocent. It was what 
the gipsies call a half-andrhalfer^ to the very 
eye. 
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'^ You must not eat red blackberries/' I said; 
" they are never good till they are black. You 
will make your stomach ache." 

The creature uttered a defiant laugh, deli- 
cious in its freedom, and, clawing the whole 
contents of the basket together in a crushed 
and jam-like handful, put them into its mouth, 
then swallowed them, as it appeared, at a gulp, 
rose up and stood before me, leaving thick 
skeins of russet hair upon -the bramble. 

"Mammy won't know," it observed, diploma- 
tically, alluding to the blackberry bolt, of 
course. 

** Where is mammy T" I inquired. 

" Up at Lyndfield," was the reply, with a 
very dirty, but very taper, finger put over the 
top of the head. 

*^ You know Lyndfield, theal ** 

" Stoppin' there." 

"Stopping at Lyndfield t— living, do you 
mean I " 
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"No — ^yes — ^goln' to Lewiston races." 

" When are the races ? How soon are you 
going?" 

"I don't know; mother's got a young un." 

" ShaU I walk back with you to Lyndfield?" 

"When I've done," with one eye to the 
basket, empty now. 

" How long would it take to fill it ? " 

"Twenty hours," staring up at the very 
high and out-of-reach branches, best and ripest 
laden. 

"But what do you want to fill the basket 
for?" 

" Sell it." 

" Sell blackberries before they are ripe." 

" For jelly." ( Jam^ I presume.) 

" Does your mother get more than sixpence 
for them ? ** 

I was possessed of a sixpence (and another) 
stilL 

" No." 
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** How much more ? " 
*^ Fourpence.'' 
"Tenpence?" 

"No; fourpence."^ 

Whereby I comprehended that fourpence 
was the princely fee for the unripe black* 
berries. 

^I will give you ^sixpence* to go with me 
to Lyndfield," I said ; " that will be fourpence 
for your berries and twopence for you. Will 
you come ? " 

A moment's hesitation. I took out sixpence 
and put it into one red little palm. The child 
put the other hand in mine generously^ and, 
still clenching the coin in her palm by means 
of the thumb and first three fingers^ hooked 
her least finger into a hole in the basket^ and 
dragged it after her. 

What lovely, lovely lanes we went through I 
What weight of summer roses bowed the 
haughty hedge-tops I What quantities and 
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quantities of tender hiding wild-flowers 
pranked the lush, long grass I My half-and- 
halfer was one of Nature's breeding ; she never 
spoke, nor stared, till I addressed her ; and I 
owe her gratitude, for she amused me so much 
I had not time to dwell upon mj deepening 
torment. I could not translate our conver- 
sation, though it was confabulatory, as between 
a brother and sister, — she was a girl-child, after 
all, — ^it would take too much time, or space, and 
very likely no one would understand it. 

Long before we reached Lyndfield, however, 
I became convinced that there I should stay, 
for the excellent reason that I should be able 
to go no ftulher. 

There was a village, but I did not enter it ; 
for, before reaching the first cottage indicating 
it, we foimd two small yellow vans, drawn up 
on a bit of grass sprinkled with camomfles. 
The horses were feeding on them, or the grass^ 
with great gusto, and, lying about imder the 
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hedge of an enclosure hard by, were five or six 
more nondescript children, everyone of whom 
rose on seeing us, and curtseyed or bobbed to 
me. 

Next moment a woman with tawny skin, 
blue flashing eyes, and a nut-brown baby in her 
arms, came round from the front of the hinder 
van, with stealthy steps — saw us, and curtseyed 
too. 

^^Hope Eosella has not been sarcy, sirt" she 
observed. 

" Very polite indeed ; I asked her to leave 
her blackberries, and show me the way." 

Here Eosella held up the sixpence at her 
mother between'her teeth, and winked. 

Had I been moderately well, I should have 
stayed to make further acquaintance at the risk 
of being too late. As it was, I only asked : — 

" Do you know Lyndfield Chase f " 

Eosella's mother waved one hand consequen- 
tially over a great space across an intervening 
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common, as if including all the trees, pastures, 
enclosure, and mansions in the distance. 

"From iJiere to ihere^^ she said, not very 
lucidly indicating the points she referred 
to. 

" All that ? " I answered ; ^^ a large place. I 
suppose you never heard of Lord Lyndfield ? '* 

"Never heard of Lard Lyndfield? He only 
brought my young *un to the town." 

I was very ignorant on many hnportant 
subjects, for I did not understand her. I 
thought she meant the said nobleman had 
picked up Eosella, as I had done, black- 
berrying at the station, and brought her in 
his carriage, or on his horse, to jom her 
tribe. 

"Very kind of him ; then I dare say she 
can show me the way to his house." 

"It's a boy, sir I " — ^with superb emphasis of 
appreciation. *^ Yes, very kind^ very pretty in- 
deed; the Lyndfield doctor, a most unhand- 
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some man ! — ^wouldn't leave his bed for one of 
U8. Yes, Lard Lyndfield came at one in the 
morning and never left till seven, and then the 
child was dressed ; and sent me lovely Ingian 
com, because I told him I couldn't abide their 
nasty new grits they sell for gruel here." 

Truth dawned upon me I It was, then, my 
doom to become attached to the households of 
exceptional men. Did anyone ever hear of a 
patrician being an accoucheur? 

" Can your daughter go with me directly to 
Lyndfield Chase ? I will give her another six- 
pence." 

"No, sir!" with a superb gesture again. 
" Certainly not accept money for doing a 
favour! Eosella, put your hair out of your 
eyes and go along with the gentleman to Lard 
Lyndfi eld's — not inside, for you've not been 
invited to-day. Show the gentleman the lodge- 
gate and then come back straight." 

Eosella parted her hair with her middle 
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finger, and marched ofl^ mnning on first a few 
steps, then Icxdang back to see that I came 
right. I conld scarcely see her^ for the dark 
giddiness growing on me. She looked like a 
shadow flying over the grass. And what a 
weary way it seemed I though I don't think it 
was half a mile^ before we reached, at the end 
of a high waQ topped with loftier trees, a pair 
of massive iron gates — ^the lodge inside. 

Here Hosella left me. I rang the belL A 
woman first appeared, and scanned me through 
the iron fretwork — only for a moment though — 
and, as soon as I said I had come for an inter- 
view with her master, she let me in. 

I recollect nothing of that introducton to the 
beautiful place I got to know so well, save that 
the broad walk I trod seemed interminable, and 
its twistings coimtless. I was at last, somehow, 
on some wide stone steps ; two wide door^valves 
were open, and a servant stood withm. 

** Lord Lyndfield at home ? *' 

VOL. I. M 
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" No, sir ; he has just gone out.'' 

I groaned m my heart's depths. 

" He said he should be in at fowrV 

The man looked back down the interior, to 
consult a clock evidently, for he said, ^^ It is 
exactly twelve minutes past four, sir." 

" Oh, the curse of punctuality I " I could 
barely falter. 

" The portress at the lodge did not tell me he 
was out. Must he not have gone through the 
gates!" 

** No, sir" (very respectfully) ; " he went on 
horseback, and took the fence. I fancied he 
was going to Foxholme." 

« Foxliohne 1 " 

^^ The next place, sir ; there is but the fence 
between. That way, sir" — coming out on the 
stop, and pointing--p-where, I could not see. 

^^ Have you any idea when he will be 
homo!" 

^^No, $ir; he did not say. He does sometimes 
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stay to tea at Foxholme, and he made me bring 
a pot of cream, which he put in his pocket." 

HI as I was, I was morbidly conscious of the 
curious imputations on Lord Lyndfield; to 
bring a half-and-halfer's baby into the world ; 
to "invite" a half-and-halfer's child to Lynd- 
field Chase ; and finally, to carry in his pocket 
a "pot" of cream. 

"Lord Lyndfield did not say he expected a 
gentleman to call at four ? " 

"No, sir. So many gentlemen come, he never 
does." 

Here there was an uncertain expression in 
the man's voice. Did he mean to invite me to 
come in and sit down I If he did, I disabused 
his benevolence of its illusion, for I felt as if I 
should faint away on being under a roof. I 
forced a dying gasp of dignity : — 

*^ That will do, I thank you ; it is of no con- 
sequence at all." 

The man shut the door, rather reluctantly, I 

m2 
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thought, even in that extremity of mine. I fl 
not comprehend the state I was in tAm;\HBi 
since, I have learnt that it is a commiztiR 
of physical illness with the nervous canda&mg 
in which the nervous fluid is nneqnally &- 
tributcd; now ebbs, now flows^ and each as 
suddenly; now rushes to the heart and orer- 
powers its action; now flies up to the bmm 
and quickens its mysterious life to the deliiiiim 
which learned men, old times^ mistook far 
madness; or as often quits the stronghold of 
the spirit, and it is collapsed, all the intellectual 
impulse lost awhile. 

So for the moment I became, as the door 
shut on me, energized. I could wal^ I coold 
even see; nothing saw I, however, of the new 
and beauteous nature around me. I only 
looked in the direction the man had indicated 
when I had not seeTi, I saw, surely enough, at the 
bottom of a bright lawn which sloped here and 
there into little hollows filled with amethystine 
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shade^ a light green wire fence. It was very 
low, so low that, for my powers, it was much 
less than a vaulting post, and my Hazelnut 
would have sneered at it, and tossed aside. 
I had looked all round the lawn in vain for a 
garden-seat or chair; I knew afterwards of Lord 
Lyndfield's prudence, as well as his punctuality, 
and that they had all been carried in out of 
the moniing's rain, and, seeing nothing whereon 
a worn-out creature could rest for a short 
breath, not even on the lawn a tree stump, I 
determined, or rather determined not, but did 
it, to climb over the fence, and go in among the 
dainty tender trees of the shrubbery beyond it, 
which at least showed a veiling shade from 
eyes of men, or the heaven, whose sultry after- 
noon, burned its full allowance of August 
sunshine, cloudless now. 

I do not mean to work upon the com- 
passion of an hour, by describing what I went 
through next, or at least by describing it 
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step by step. I cannot, for I remember it, 
step by step, no more than, thank God, I 
can anticipate whatever more of mortal anguish 
is to fall upon me. But I have a vague memory 
of soft green shadows, and delicate leaf-tints, 
and ferny shapes; and one, not vague but 
vivid, of the blest home I found in that £Edr 
wilderness. Not very deep perchance in its 
depths, but seeming the end of the earth to my 
impoverished ener^es just then, there was a 
pretty summer-house, no windy arbour, mock 
hermitage, nor vault above the ground, mis- 
named a grotto. It was a summer-house, and 
through the reeling sense of near impending 
sickness, I could smell its summer roses and 
clasps of honeysuckle, though how I entered it 
I cannot recollect ; still I remember, or am per- 
haps informed by after association, that it was 
thatched outside, the thatch covering a pyra- 
midal ceiling within, and that it was divided 
into two little rooms. With the first of these 
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only I made acquaintance then^ for the simple 
reason that the floor was thickly strewn with 
heather, perfectly sun-dried, and yielding even 
in death a sweet aroma a dead man's character 
might envy, and on this bed I lay down 
helplessly, its pungent soothing odour wrapping 
round i^y brain. 

I know not what happened to me next; 
whether I went to sleep, or was entranced 
(fasting breeds trance, they say), or was the 
subject only of a prolonged swoon ; for I have 
ever since retained the trick of passing into and 
spending hours in a curious cataleptic calm, 
when physically or mentally over-wrought. 
Perhaps I passed through all such phases, for, 
as I learned afterwards^ many hours elapsed 
before the next impression of any human 
interest brightened my dark brain. 

Lying still as death, or as those warm imder- 
neath the enow rest in the dying " snow sleep," 
I heard voices, or felt them, for they were very 
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low, though one was earnest, and the other — 

oh, how tender ! 

^^Is it dangerous? " asked the tender tones. 

"A critical case, at least." 

^^ Does that mean the same thing? ^ 

^It means there will, there musty be a 

crisis. Now, my dear child, I would have you 

go- 

^^Do let me stay till you know he is alive: 

do feel his pulse." 

^^ Nonsense I I know he lives without that. 
£eally I do wish you were away, or that you 
had never come." 

"Perhaps he would have died then." 

"Nonsense ! He would not have been dead 
to-morrow mornings andl should have been here 
by that time." 

"Are you not the least anxious? Oh, I wish 
he would open his eyes! What a beautiful 
shape the lids are^ with that blue shade around 
than!" 
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^^ Nonsense I That shade Is unnatural, and 
therefore ugly. I toiU have you go." 

*^Do let me stay till he opens his eyes I Do 
you not mean to make him?" 

«Nol" 

This setting up of the crest of another indi- 
yidual will against my own aroused me, as it 
would have done had I been really dying. An 
ancestor of mine in articulo mortis actually 
blew away the feather they held up before his 
lips to see if his breath had left his body, and 
died directly after the feat, in peace. I opened 
my eyes wide, but I closed them again as 
hastily. What I saw I cannot any more describe 
than he who was caught up to the "third 
heaven" cared to relate the "unspeakable 
things " he heard as well as saw. 

Then commenced a whispering, whereof I 
caught no echo. Very soon some universally 
warm wrap was slipped all over me^ and I was 
lifled up, laid on some resting but movable sup- 
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port, and carried somewhere. Then mtenrened 
a pause m spiritual passion, filled up by the 
pressure of the heaviest incubus of sickness I 
ever knew, sharp pains and stinging remedies, 
long lapses of uneasy sleep, no consciousness of 
time nor circumstance ; then, the more palpable 
but safer torment of consciousness intensified 
in revenge for. its temporary suspension ; the 
bitter^ stringent, or nauseous taste of drug and 
draught, strange whiffs of chloroform^ ammonia, 
creosote; moments ravishing as paradise (but 
for their transiency), when I swallowed greedily 
delicious lemon-flavoured effervescents, or the 
wine of the ripe apple, sweeter than that of 
many grapes. Presently, after this, the only 
delectable stage of real indisposition, I began 
to wonder at my own state and the care 
bestowed upon me — a certain sign of rapid con- 
valescence. All through my illness I had been 
aware — ^first indolently, and afterwards with 
great content — of a face bent over me, I could 
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not tell how often or how seldom ; nor knew I 
whether I was touched or not ; but in this last 
state I mention I felt that face a noticeable 
image, with its reasoning eyes, and expression 
of tranquil earnestness. I can use no other term 
to picture it as then it shone upon me. 

One day my spirit woke up all at once; I 
had missed the tranquil, earnest face for long, 
but the hand of another person held me out a 
cordial, delicate as fervent, something aromatic 
mixed with wine— such wine ! It might have 
been brewed that Comet-year whose bins are 
waning empty now. 

The peculiar sensation of being able to bend 
one's back without breaking it returned to me ; 
I sat half up. Never was I more amazed than 
when, gazing round me, I found myself in a 
strange room; I had actually been too ifl to 
realise it before. It was a delicious room, so 
large, with softly-tempered light, my curtain 
drawn on one side, but on the other wanting 
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altogether^ and this side admitting the fiill 
current of the summer air from the window, 
open at the top, with shading blinds outside. 
In the window sat a woman, in a peculiar but 
pretty dress, such as I have since seen worn by 
hospital-nurses of the highest class. She was 
working, and in profile to me. I addressed her 
in a voice whose changed and fallen accent 
surprised me as much as my new position. 

" Where am 1 1 " I inquired. 

She got up instantly, but I heard no steps, 
and came to me. In an instant her fingers were 
at my wrist^ and I suppose my pulse assured 
her it was proper to speak to me, for in the act 
of pouring out a mixture into a medicine-glass 
she answered, — 

« At Lord Lyndfidd's, sir.'' 

I nearly choked in swallowing my physic. 
When it was down — 

"Who was the gentleman I have seen so 
often?* 
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" Lord Lyndfield; sir." 

"I thought it was the doctor," I returned, 
staring at her — my instinct had told me 
so. 

" He is a doctor, sir." 

Then waves of recollections seemed to roll 
over and whelm my weak memory; I could not 
tax it further, nor go on talking. I could not 
even speak when the doctor came in next, that 
evening late, but it might have been because his 
eyes were looking extraordinarily earnest then. 
Nor had I the chance of talking, for during 
many days after that I went through all the 
paces of the proper convalescent steadily, even 
speedily ; was judiciously, exquisitely fed, pro- 
vided with all luxuries, yet I know not whether 
the greatest luxury of all was not the thought, 
ever present, of the marvellous charity, the 
superhiunan kindliness of my treatment. For 
as I grew stronger my memory grew fresh, I re- 
called each circumstance, even that of the 
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second voice I had listened to through my 
swoon of iUness. 

It was in vain for me to try and explain this 
more than Samaritan behaviour and immense 
generosity, immense in its minuteness to myself. 
My uncle's theories of mankind and their treat- 
ment of men as " one another," in which I had 
been trained so carefully, while so easily, failed as 
tests this time. How could the degenerate 
race of this mean planet consist of such indivi- 
duals as my entertainer ? I learned, time 
enough, that they are exceptions, who prove the 
celestial rule of the Ideal, beyond all the gross 
quibbles of the selfish self-called Eealist. 

Here was I, in a house that had not known 
me, belonging to a man who knew not my very 
name, much less my character, and who must 
have been, unless he had proved the man I 
knew him afterwards, master of the fact that I 
had the sum of sixpence in my pocket, and no 
visiting card. My pure, unsullied, honoured 
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liost had failed to search my pockets. I knew 
that when I searched them myself, every item 
being in such order as that my pocket-handker- 
chief, which I had twisted into a trick my uncle 
had taught me, taught him by a German con- 
juror, not only retained its knotted and, to 
ignorant ones, inextricable condition, but was 
in the same place in my pocket, that is, frothed 
up at the opening, with a show of much pro- 
perty being hid beneath — a shape it must 
instantly have lost had it been touched or 
tampered with. 

For all my days of convalescence my grati- 
tude was dashed back in my face when I tried 
to express it by word, by token, or by the mist 
of the thick cloud of tears — ^how sweet a dew ! 
— ^that hung about my brain. 

Call me unmanly, and then look at the best 
and bravest of the "men" we recollect, the 
great units who redeem the blank thousands of 
the ages in succession from oblivion. Wept 
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they not, the drowning sailor-lions, kings of an 
element more powerful than earth — when they 
sent their last and their eternal loves to their 
dear unconscious sweethearts^ safe on earth ? 
And wept they not, the hero-martyrs of un- 
necessary war, when, dying for want of the 
blood so ravished from them, they remembered 
the betrothed, the bride, the wife ? But woe to 
me, for I shall expend my whole small stock-in- 
trade of tragic images, or have called attention 
to such lofty sufferings that my own poor 
passion wiU seem as feeble in its essence as it 
must be, for on that I cannot descant, in its 
expression. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



FOUND AND LOST. 

I MIGHT have spared myself the last page^ 
for It lends little to the statement of the 
simple fact that when I tried to thank my 
host in the most idlotical, ineloquent fashion, 
for all he had done for me, and delivered 
me from, I met with the decided rebujff 
of a back turned on me, a staring, I ima- 
gine, out of window at the prospect, and 
presently a remark which bore no more re- 
VOL. I. N 
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ference to mine than did his dressing-gown 
I wore, such a beauty^ chocolate-coloured 
Gro8 d^Afriqney lined with Spanish sar- 
cenet, to the planet Mars. 

Speaking of Mars brings me to the tempera- 
ment of my &iend and benefactor. Tempera- 
ments, in boyhood, were my strong point. I 
piqued myself on understanding them, as if any 
finite worm, were he blest with brains down 
to his middle joint, could any more iden- 
tify and match temperament than find two 
leaves of the same tree, of the same forest, 
alike. I have been a fool, dry-nursed at 
the breast of Knowledge, believing her wis- 
dom, I repeat, for there was a time, not 
a hundred years ago, when I dreamed of 
a very small party of opposing tempera- 
ments, making up the sum of universal 
being. To return to Mars — at that hour I 
was bitten with those vague, common-place, 
unproven fables of Astrology which the 
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miracle-goddess, skyey-queen Astronomy, has 
since defied in silent sphere-music and scat- 
tered with one breath of her vast nostrils 
to space how interminable I In those days, 
then, I believed in planets limited in num- 
ber, and corresponding to temperaments, also 
few; now I own both innumerable, and not 
for man to name I 

Mars, in those weedy days of mine, op- 
posed to seedy, as the forcing spring to the 

scattering autumn, was my initial star for 
a "temperament" with auburn locks, fair 

skin, and burning azure eyes, that could 
lighten at their will; so the first time I 
left the floor I had been ill on, I bap- 
tised Lord Lyndfield never such a fool as 
then, for at this time, writing with a trifie 
more experience, if none of wisdom, I am 
sure he never could have been a warrior, 
he was too humane, large-hearted, and too 
sensible, brave enough for more and worse 

n2 
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than wavj as his chosen career gave evi- 
dence. 

I think he must have possessed the cream, 
in his, of all the "temperaments*' — fair- 
browed as a child, with those same eyes I 
have called in colour burning blue, but 
whose expression, the earnest-tranquil, never 
left them except when he was angry or in- 
dignant at dishonour, or cruelty, or oppres- 
sion ; he was yet hot tempered, but so just, 
with a delicate spice of real philosophy, that 
he never gave way to any but decided 
expressions of it. To look at him in a 
medium mood you might have fancied him 
a slow man, one of rare impulses and deli- 
berate in fulfilling them ; — no, his mental 
motions were rapid as the light, his intui- 
tion of character was electric. His honour 
was blood-honour, the purest I ever knew, 
it was unconscious honour, albeit he was 
swift enough to detect a speck on the 
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honour of another person. For his kind- 
ness, rare quality, more rare than even 
honour, I have given good proof of it 
already. 

I am writing too much — ^I could write a book 
about Lyndfield Chase and its master, but a 
few reminiscences must creep in yet. I re- 
member now well, the first day I went down 
stairs to his library, and found him there. He 
was writing, so, of course, I did not disturb 
him. Besides his punctuality, which can scarcely 
be termed one, he had a few crotchets, chips 
&om a noble block : he never spoke to a human 
being in the morning till ten o'clock, he never 
wasted a scrap of paper, and he had a passion 
for new milk. But I walked softly round to 
look at the books; the library was a light, 
bright room, but it contained only medical 
works, except one shelf devoted to the finest 
editions of all the best books of natural history, 
firom Bewick to Gould. In the four comers 
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were cases of British birds, stuffed exquisitely 
by himself, arranged, as I never saw them, on 
boughs of their own favourite trees, dried won- 
drously so as to preserve their shape, and with 
nests and eggs. Then I went to the window. 
What a prospect ! Was it possible there could 
be such sketches of green pasture and deep 
broad shades in this small island over-crowded? 
Before the sashes lay a lawn, beyond it meadows 
with a silver streamlet threading them across, 
and on its emerald clover-rosy shores reposed 
about a dozen of the superbest cows I ever saw, 
rich-tinted, dashed with dun or tortoisesheU, or 
auburn altogether, and one milk-white. With 
all his passion for cream and milk, however, 
could Lord Lyndfield, or all Lyndfield besides, 
consume such quantities as they must produce, 
I thought. Before my speculation had resolved 
itself. Lord Lyndfield spoke, came towards me, 
holding out his hand. 
I know not what chained my tongue, or 
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froze my eager gratitude^ but I believe It was 
his face. I did not dare to be promise or elo- 
quent ; we sat down, and then I said : — 

" Impossible as it is for me to thank you, it is 
more than my life you have saved ; it is my 
&ith in humanity. I must explain to you how 
I intruded — how I happened to come here." 

" I think I know how better than you do,*' 
said Lord Lyndfield, smiling as he lighted a 
cigar, "as I carried you myself. I was very 
anxious." 

LordLyndfield's mode of address, without the 
least abruptness, was downright. You could not 
guess at the gentleness of his behaviour through 
it; that filtered through the tone. 

" I want to tell you how I came here, and 
who I am. You answered my advertisement 
for a secretaryship^ and it was all I had to look 
to. I set off instantly ; you were not at home." 

" Oh ! I have had a world of trouble with my 
correspondents on that score, and applicants 
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too. I sent them all packing. I am sorry you 
were one." 

" Sorry ! — ^you have not even tried me." 

"But I have read you — ^you are quite 
unfitted for the life, and it would wear you 
down. For a few months it might do — ^we will 
talk of it. How was it you happened to fall ill 
in the next garden instead of mine ? " 

"Because your seats were all taken in out of 
the rain, and I was wholly exhausted ; I climbed 
over the fence to find some place where I could 
lie down, or die ; and on coming to myself I 
heard voices, or they aroused me ; two voices ; 
one was yours, the other — ^" 

" Was that of the person who found you in 
the sunmier-house, and came and told me — ^ 

How very impatient was the accent here, and 
he went on hurriedly, — 

" You must have had a peculiar shock, not 
a pleasant one, to produce such a crisis, with 
your youth and constitution." 
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"It was no love-affair," I Inserted by a quick 
new impulse I could not define to myself. 

" No, no — ^you had been made very angry, or 
very much hurt, perhaps both; something bitter 
had turned your blood, and on its gall you had 
starved yourself — very likely overdrunk your- 
self—" 

I recalled my internal sherry-bath with com- 
punction, but astonishment overcame it. 

"Lord Lyndfield, you are a conjuror." 

" A doctor should be something more." 

" But how you could tell my name is Ernesto 
Loftus, and a few weeks since I thought little 
to find myself — ^*' 

He interrupted me, but very quietly. 

" I recollect the Loftus wilL I was so an- 
gry at it that I would not go to see the collec- 
tion; but what a silly young man — ^no, boy 
you must be ! " 

"Agreeable credentials from one's first and 
only patron I " 
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"Why?" 

"Not to dispute It, — ^think of the good you 
might do! It is your duty^ and down you 
sit like a raw girl a boarding-school has 
depleted to zero. It is the clearest case 
outstanding, stark mad; and the quiet kind, 
so cruel quiet, stealthier than death.'* 

^^ Do you mean my uncle was mad ? Lord 
Lyndfield, pardon me, I am the only judge 
there. He was as sane as I." 

"You are sane! How many specimens of 
insanity have you perused?*' 

How a home-question, be it ever so 
homely, comes straight home! I had never 
seen a mad person in my life. 

"How many?" 

"None — ^but then I have instincts — ^" 

"Instincts direct you in natural instances, 
not in unnatural Madness is a violation — 
and that, oh God! the most violent — of 
the laws of nature." 
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How passionately he spoke! — paused a 
little, then added: — 

"I might perhaps know more than you. 
I have seen the mad by thousands, and I 
do see a hundred every day." 

Then he rose up suddenly; a curious 
sensation disempowered me for comment. 

"Do you feel inclined to walk a few 
steps ?— just along that walk that girds the 
grass-plat." 

1 was very glad to go, when out of the 
house, — the back I had not seen. I was 
amazed at its great size; I had thought it 
a mere country-house before, with the 
symmetrical squareness of such modem struc- 
tures. This was not extremely wide, a fair 
white frontage without wings, but its 
depth! — it stretched out such a distance 
that, standing sideways to view it, one felt 
sure it had been greatly added to — indeed 
there was an obvious line between the 
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darker primitive and the newer brighter 
brickwork. After I had examined the house, 
I gladly followed my host to the garden. 
We walked slowly along the pathway next 
the lawn. This path had another boundary, 
a wall covered with flowering creepers, but 
high and solid; and I imagined this the 
limit of the property that side. We had 
reached about the middle (it ran across the 
meadows too, and shut them in) when Lord 
Lyndfield stopped; so did I; he drew a 
great mass of passion-flower from its bower, 
the wall, and behind it I perceived that a 
brick had been removed — there was a small 
gap, oblong square. 

"Look there — ^through it," he said in a 
voice very constrained ^and cold for him. 
And I looked long enough — I could not 
withdraw my gaze. Beyond the wall was 
a garden even fairer than that in which 
we stood. Plats of the most vivid flowers 
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Cflowers to please the eye) were scattered 
all over a piece of grass like velvet; and 
all around were arbours, in gay succession; 
curious nooks that glittered with coloured 
windows and were pranked with blazing 
spars. The arbours were as thick-placed, 
and as gaudy, as the pavilions in first- 
class tea-gardens. On the pinnacle of every 
one — each a wholly different colour — waved 
a gorgeous flag, a flag of no nation under 
the sun, save the fancy kingdom of uni- 
versal childhood. On the grass were trees, 
great trees and little trees; on the great 
ones swings were hung — ^green seated and 
cusluoned, swings delectable to notice ; and 
the smaller shrubs were loaded with gar- 
lands and streaming knots of ribbon, rose and 
geranium and blue. A big rocking-horse 
was placed on the lawn, also many shuttle- 
cocks and battledoors — a target was fastened 
to a gilded pole — bows and arrows were 
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pointed at it — the air was winged with 
these, kites were flying, enormous kites, far 
up in the blue sky; people — persons were 
swinging, shot the arrows, rode the toy- 
horse, picked the flowers and smelled them 
(and threw them away), sat in the gay 
arbours, talked and laughed, danced even 
to their own music, and were not children! 

Lord Lyndfield puUed me away; when I 
turned and saw his face, it was very pale — ^pale 
as he was seldom when / saw him. 

" What do you see ? " he asked me in that 
passionate, cold voice again. 

" Whom do I see, rather? " I answered. **I do 
not know, although I have an awful idea,^— Lord 
Lyndfield — tell me, you." 

" ITou see my secret." 

Four hours afterwards (how kind and self-for- 
getting he was, he would not let me return to 
the subject till I had rested and been refreshed) 
we sat together in the library. 
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" You see now why I said what I did about 
your relation. It was hardly theoretic." 

"You mean those people were all mad. 
They did not look so^ but it was ^darkness that 
it might be felt.' But, my dear Lord Lynd- 
field, you never saw my uncle, and the sight I 
have witnessed makes me more than ever cer- 
tain he was not one of those." 

''It is possible we may be either right or 
wrong." 

I was bursting to ask questions, and quite 
imashamed^ — ^what proof of true gentlemanhood 
in my companion ! 

''Would it hurt you — would you mind telling 
me how they came to appoint you ? " 

"Appoint me!" with a sharp glance from 
the bright eyes." 

"I suppose it is a private Asylum? " 

'^It is not an Asylum; it is my house.^ 

"I wish I knew." 

'* I know you do, and your desire is a great 
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comfort to me. The young men now are either 
dissipated or donkeys — there seems no middle 
class^ but you are certainly not either indivi- 
dually. I will tell you my story; it is brief, or 
I shall tell it briefly. I am no purveyor of penny 
literature. I was not bom in the rank I 
occupy, though of blood as healthy as the best. 
My granduncle was a great lawyer, whose name 
stands prominent in the judicial history of his 
time. He saved for a certain Irish peer (a man 
with seven sons and eleven daughters) his 
whole estate, not an immense one, but all to him 
and his, from the damnation to which certain 
brethren of his profe&don were dooming it by 
the inevitable sink of costs. This peer was a 
gn^toful man« and recollected my ancestor in 
hi:^ own pn.\5[>erity, for everything prospered 
with hiuu and he married every one of his 
dau^hter^ to men of sabstance, except the 
elevenths who went into a nnniiery and grew 
into an abbe$$« This eul made mentMMi of his 
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lawyer in high quarters ; the lawyer rose to 
mastery In his own profession, and only escaped 
the woolsack by being made a baron instead. 
He had saved a good deal of money (we don't 
sow wild oats broadcast in our race), and he 
bought this Lyndfield Chase (it was called 
Lyndfield after him, being strictly a chase A 1 
before). It was a pet place of his. He had 
brought his wife here for the honeymoon, when 
there was neither church nor inn nor 
name at Lyndfield, only a tiny shell of wood 
cottages or two, a little farmer's whose house 
was less habitable than his own bam, and the 
old, old turnpike. They lodged in a wooden hut 
too for the honeymoon, but it was the depth of 
summer and no foul smells came between them 
and the camomiles and hay. The gypsies, too, 
here was their stronghold, with a hundred tents, 
looking like shells of tortoises, on the T\ide 
green dells. Now we have no gypsies, only half- 
and-halfs, the Saxon half taking such large 
VOL. I. o 
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moiety of the rich dark gypsy out of them^ 
alafil" 

My half-and-halTs invitation was expired. 

**My father was my grandfather^s only son, 
and had three children, two sons, myself the 
second. He had a horror of young men being 
bred up to no profession, in any rank, what- 
ever their expectations. I had few enough, for 
my great uncle had three sons himself. My 
brother went into the army, I chose physic, my 
passion even then for a profession, and I may 
say (for I am not generally educated) that 1 
studied it ardently and absorbingly, as alone it 
can be studied. My brother died first ; he fell 
early in the Scindian war. Next two of my cou- 
sins, bright boys at Eton, were drowned in each 
other's arms while bathing. The shock nearly 
killed their father, and he was an old man from 
that date. I lost my father four years after- 
wards, and two years later my eldest cotisin died 
of cholera here at Lyndfield. They used to call 
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it an unhealthy place then, but the destroyer 
was in every place that year. I did not like 
intruding on my relation, but he understood me 
and sent for me ; I never left him till his death. 
It is only since that time I have been able to 
realize my plans, formed long before, of taking 
under my care as many of these sufferers as my 
means allowed, of devoting myself to alleviate 
their awful condition; but I had longed for 
such opportunity for many years, and almost 
abandoned surgery to study the diseases of the 
mini*' 

The very words were on his lips when the 
door opened gently and some one entered, 
walked up to him, and spoke. It was a few 
words about some patient or other out of doors, 
and poor, and it was a woman's voice. I looked 
at her well, but not for long. Lord Lyndfield 
almost ordered her away. 

^* I sent you word I could not see you this 
morning, that I would call," he said in an 

o2 
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accent almost stem ; I felt ready to hate him ! 
" Did not my man bring a message ? *' 

^^ I suppose I missed him. I went out early, 
and came here before going home." 

" There, well ! It is late for your dinner, my 
child. Pray don't let me detain you." 

She held her hand out to him, with what a 
smile I Who could have resisted it as he did ? 
for ho would not smile. He frowned. I did not 
see that she looked at me, and the omission 
struck to my heart. 

But I was much too interested — ^interested ? — 
desperate, to be the least timid, or to care even 
if Lonl Lyndfield should row me well for 
asking. 

*' I know,** said I quietly " who the person is 
to whom 1 owo my life. It was that young 
lady*s voice I hcanl. Is she your daughter!" 

** No^ sir," almost fiercely, "I am not married, 
and havo no child,** 

I said so much to find out what a sweet in- 
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stinct made me anxious to know, whether Lord 
Lyndfield had over this person to whom I had 
not spoken, who had not looked at me, any 
worldly control. I felt thankful she was not 
his child, but why — oh, why was I glad ? I 
wondered why then, and in my saddest frames 
I always wonder now. 

For this episode of my life very few words 
must be enough. I cannot analyze it, anatomize 
the passion that was to be all of suffering and 
nothing of reward. I must hasten over my 
young history, whose youth grew sere before its 
spring had melted into summer, which was to 
have no summer this side the grave. 

Lord Lyndfield did not know that his sane 
protected was slyer than his insane ones, pro- 
verbially sly. I outwitted him — and that I did, 
so I neither blame nor defend myself for. I 
only inhabit in consequence what is, in truth, 
the very paradise of pain — ^for I suffer not alone. 

I let Lord Lyndfield think I had forgotten, 
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or was less than indifferent to, the morning's 
incident. He watched me a good while, but I 
fairly conquered his suspicions. After luncheon I 
remarked that I could not remain any longer 
under his roof unless he permitted me to be of 
use, and I requested him to place before me the 
exact details of the duties a secretary should 
have to perform. To nail him to the notion 
that I was in sober earnest, I produced four or 
five letters in different languages (I had penned 
them in my room). Of course I did not confine 
myself to business terms, but gave my imagina- 
tion the rein and let it lead me where it would. 
One letter, the Spanish, was dated from the 
Escurial. I had learned it from the best books 
and finest engravings, and in dreams had been 
there too. Lord Lyndfield stopped half way 
through this rhapsody (it was pure grammar 
and idiom though) and looked into my eyes — a 
habit of his, and a rare one too, that of looking 
into eyes, not merely at them. 
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*' Young man, you have mistaken your voca- 
tion. I am not generally literary, but yet I 
perceive it. You should be an author — good 
thing for anyone, but an excellent part for 
you. You have great imagination and some 
eloquence, and you are reserved. Therefore, you 
would not make an orator, but a writer well.*' 

"Lord Lyndfield, my uncle always said it 
was absurd to publish too young. I have had 
no practice, and I have lived too remotely. For 
the present, I should prefer to write your 
letters, if you think I can." 

*^ Quite sure I I should like to have my eye 
upon you for a little, too, poor fellow I " — here 
relapsing into that ineffable kindness which 
was no more to be repressed, for long, than his 
generosity. Kindlier than I had ever known it 
was his manner, his voice, his impression on me ; 
as he went on, there was reluctance in his 
accent too. 

"I am going to make a condition — it is a 
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very simple one. If you remain with me — if 
you are magnanimous enough to take up such a 
commonplace burden of everyday existence 
after all you have expected^ and had a right to, 
I shall be very glad. But the condition must 
be enforced." 

" Pray let me hear it." 

'^That you shall never inquire of me who 
that young lady is, or how connected with me ; 
the young lady you saw to day by accident — 
no fault of mine — ^I tried to prevent it ; and 
that you shall never climb over the fence into 
the next garden again, nor enter the house next 
mine, for any consideration." 

^^ It is quite unnecessary. Lord Lyndfield, but 
I assure you I never will." 

Lord Lyndfield was not an imaginative man, 
and knew not the rapidity of the inventive 
faculty. I could find out what I wanted, most 
probably quite as well without questioning him 
or getting over the fence. 
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Was it well I did so? and did I wrong? I 
know not, in so far as that I do not pretend 
nor desire to be perfect in this imperfect 
state. I may have caused another to suffer 
— ^is it not better to suffer — better 

To have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 

Fragmentary must be my memories just 
here, a handful of loose rose-leaves torn rudely 
from the Uving rose's breast in agony, and 
flung out on the winds to wither. 

I served Lord Lyndfield well. His letters 
were extraordinarily many, and in various 
languages, for his patients were, one and all, 
extreme and exceptional cases — cases requir- 
ing minute and philosophic-r-while, oh! how 
patient — ^treatment. They were of many coun- 
tries, and gathered together during their 
noble benefactor's travels for the express 
purpose of eliciting all the honey from the 
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experiences of those who tend the mad 
abroad. For foreign mind medicinists are as 
much more enlightened than British ones as 
foreign surgeons are more artistic and acute. 
He had selected those, the exceptional among 
the few who baffle even the masters of the 
general mad; — those whose disorders are the 
most obscure or the most outrageous ; those who 
are gladly excluded by the doctors from con- 
tact with the insane more mildly stricken. The 
richest and the poorest, and all of any grade, 
were received and sheltered, but with the very 
wealthiest a fee, trifling to the wealthy, was de- 
manded, such sums swelling the capital so 
largely drawn on for the comfort of the many 
poorer. So, as the relations who confided 
their helpless ones to this philanthropist were 
not in all instances inhuman or unnatural^ they 
desired regular information of their welfare; 
wrote letters periodically, which had to be re- 
plied to, while, at the same time, there was an 
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enormous business correspondence requisite 
with the large dealers who supplied that out-of- 
the way house of God. I made haste slowly, 
in the old Latin sense, and for the few days 
Lord Lyndfield watched me (severely, and, oh, 
how narrowly I) I pretended to get through my 
day's work in the exactest nick of time. After 
he found me steady, and actually unvarying in 
my performances to a minute, he left me to my- 
self a good deal, but still '^ popt in " upon me 
unexpectedly a day or two, and never caught me 
tripping. After that he trusted me implicitly, 
and returned to his own routine, which was, 
never to leave his patients a single instant to 
the keepers, his police — how choicely chosen ! — 
from ten till four. And, lo! I got my work 
done (it was the very lightest labour) by one 
o'clock at latest after he had left off watching 
me, and was safe home again and in the 
library, sealing and stamping letters by ten 
minutes to four. Lord Lyndfield never found 
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mti ont nntil — it was too Ute to mtc 
me. 

r ha^l grown strong saddenlj, or strength had 
come to me out of my sharp iUness, — no onfire- 
quent fact. I could take long walks. The first 
walk I took was not long, it was to the hit of 
green at the entrance to the village, where my 
half-and-balvcs sky-housed their vans. 

It was fortunate I went, if I was to see them 
at all, for they were on the verge of departing 
for the races, whereof Eosella had related to 
mo. I found them in no confusion, everything 
pocked up and put away, whatever the property 
or the rubbish was, and Eosella, in a clean cot- 
ton fnn'k, with actually a new straw bonnet 
trinutuHl with vivid orange, matching her hair 
by only a few shades lighter, in her lap, wbb 
Ivhig all her length under the hedge. She, 
with the inexplicable good breeding of her sctu- 
moo, noYor noticed me tiU I spoke to her, but 
when I hold her out a great ripe ^ batter ' pear, 
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she rose and curtsied, colouring with gratifica- 
tion. On the moment her mother appeared, 
no doubt had had her eye upon me through the 
bathing-machine-like window of the van. I 
went to meet her. She had the brown baby in 
her arms, and his head was also adorned with a 
bran-new hood of fine material, white, with a 
swansdown border round it, beneath which his 
eyes looked out with elf-like pretemature, 
scarcely Christian. 

^^ How pretty he looks ! " was my first remark 
— " the handsomest child I ever saw — ^he won't 
come to me, I suppose." 

^* He would be very happy, sir, but he goes to 
nobody but Miss Hope — she brought him his 
hat, she made it, and she tied it on herself." 

"I suppose she trimmed Eosella's bonnet, 
too?" . 

"She said it was a shame her complexion 
should be spoilt I My grandmother would 
have declined to tell her fortune." 
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" Rosella's fortune ? " 

" No, sir," — with a curtsy of compas- 
sionate condescension to my ignorance — court- 
ly low in consequence. "No, sir;" Bosella 
has her fortune to seek herself, if she don't 
spoil it first by over-sarciness. I meant 
Miss Hope's fortune. I don't tell fortunes 
myself, it has so gone out of fashion; 
it was the fashion in my grandmother's 
time. She would have said, * No, I relate 
the fortune of men and women ; them of 
angels is above me, and beyond the 
starses and the cards.' " 

I found that Mrs. Bosella — ^I don't believe 
she had had a surname, and of course her 
husband was permanently concealed from 
me, as well as his occupation — ^was not leaving 
till the next day. The first van had gone on 
first. That very evening I saw the pretty 
fire of brands and perfumed fir-cones flitter- 
ring across the Chase, for I crept out at 
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evening, drawn to that vagrant's camp I 
knew not why. Next day I went again. 
There was a great silence, but no solitude. 
Rosella, stretched out as usual on the grass, 
was examining a large book spread open 
(such a bookl) containing no printed word; 
but it was cranuned with the brightest and 
the best-drawn and coloured of children's 
pictures — such a book as rich men present to 
richer men's pampered children, cloyed with 
toys, or as sycophants, poor in spirit as in 
purse, would drain the latter for, to pay beg- 
garly homage to their vulgar patrons through 
their dullard offspring. It was a big volume, 
all its sheets of linen ribbon-bound, the sheets 
bound together with handsome scarlet cloth, 
the pictures plain and tinted. For the un- 
cultured intelligent innocent a whole educa- 
tion was there, and no routine one either, 
adapted alike to the ignorant and the idiot. 
All the rest, wild auburn-headed children. 
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tfwnLxAjlond wfjimen^ one white haired, and a 
iriaiiV, head iaguing from the door above, but 
puDe^l in directly as I approached, were bent 
afid b^iwed in Tarions attitudes of the most 
at/K/rbent interest about Eosella, or rather 
ovttr the book. I never saw such enchant- 
uu*4iiy such appreciation, such generous en- 
joyment. I have a quiet step, and the 
HoftncHM of the herbage prevented me from 
diHturbing them the least, but one stood 
iiloof from them all a little way, not as for 
liu!k of intcrcHt in them, but the isolation of 
II htring who has found no sympathy with 
liny • inohition the most proudly helpless, of 
11 h(Mirt. most innocent and strong. 

IIiiH any reader read of Kahel Levin? I 
luul long before that fatal day. She was the 
only woman in biographic history who had 
o>or touched my heart in /awry. I cannot 
\A\ \\\\y l-rselie reminded me of her, for 
uo bixnvn eyes wore hers (my dariing^s), nor 
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was she a great talker in an immense circle 
of idle listeners ; I think it was the burning 
and steadfast passion, the instant and eternal 
love with which Eahel inspired her husband, 
long, long the wanderer in the desert of a 
world without her; so, in Varnhagen's final 
heaven of possessing her, leaving at least a 
spark of hope for me. 

I know not how we came to know each 
other, yes, that very day. The whisperings 
of the half-gipsy could scarcely have been 
the means, though first she came to me and 
informed me Miss Hope had brought Eosella 
the mighty picture-book, because Kosella had 
objected to learn to read the story of " The 

Mouse, the Bird, and the Sausage," Miss 
Hope related to her, telling me at the same 
time, with complacent glances, that Mass Hope 
was there at that instant ; and then she went 
over to Miss Hope and whispered to her all 
she knew about me, whatever it was. 
VOL. I. p 
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I gave her a great nosegay of wild flowers I 
had picked out of the hedge, telling her I had 
no others; and truly none could have been more 
yarioudy feir, for I not only informed her of my 
position at Lyndfield Chase — ^I made known 
each bare fact of my blank existence until then, 
I believe, and there alone I blame myself, that 
I deceived her there, or worked upon her bene- 
volence to the exclusion of all caution on her 
part. She had no idea of making me sufer for 
her. Angel as she was, even in mere physical 
perfection so fair, she had been so guarded 
from eyes of men, knowing them well enough 
in theory, that she had no idea of her own love- 
liness, — ^beauty is too rude a term. Women, 
chaste ones, never have, until they test it be- 
neath the regards of men. 

She thought me unhappy, she stretched out 

the white wings of her charity to cover my 

loneliness^ she esteemed me imworldly wise, I 

being the former merely, and she put her whole 

p2 
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frank confidence in mine, as hand to hand. I 
mean^ she returned my confidence with all the 
confiding commentaries of a woman eloquent in 
a single presence. The secret which was not 
her own she kept — until a day I Job cursed not 
his day of birth so bitterly as I that day of the 
dying out of hope, the birth-day of eternal love 
indeed, but born in tears that fall not from the 
eyes, yet flow for ever. 

That day, it was quite three months after the 
first time I met her, I said some words. I 
know not that I asked a question; I rather spoke 
only of myself, not of hopes, nor fears, nor of 
my own unworthiness, but of the truth that 
rules the world, or that, unobeyed, makes 
anarchy the world all through. She made me 
no reply. I did not ask nor wish one; the con- 
sciousness of having betrayed my own dear 
secret was suflSoient. 

What an afternoon! November gusts had 
swept away the fogs from the pure country air 
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and carried them to cities. The trees, for me, 
that morning clothed with summer, stretched 
their wild naked arms against the sky, above 
the brown deep leaf-beds lying under them. I 
saw them so from that window when I was 
busily, or hypocritically, occupied. Lord 
Lyndfield surprised me by coming in before his 
usual hour. Never had his countenance been so 
severe and never his voice so sweet. 

** I know all, and it is all my fault, I think, 
poor children I I dare not to be angry. What was 
I at such an age ? I should have sent you away. 
I knew what it would be, if you saw each other; 
at least I knew what it would be for her ! " 

After a short paiise, during which my heart's 
pulse had sunk to collapse almost, I was not 
strong when shocks attacked me^ though I can 
endure a great length of anticipated woe: — 

" You did not break your word, my poor, 
child. I grieve for you." 

He seemed affrighted at my condition— calm 
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enough. He fetched a eordial, whose glass I 
dashed out of his hand. 

" I care for nothing but to understand, and I 
will understand/' I said. 

He looked at me with the earnest, tranquil 
eyes that had all power over physical iUness, 
none over my mental torture, because I was 
not mad. 

" You are not worldly,'' I said, quite quietly, 
with a cold at my heart like death, '^and so I 
cannot understand." 

He gasped, that rarely-excited beings and 
looked as pale as I felt myself. 

^^I would not keep you in suspense for all 
the heavenly worlds that hang above us. That 
girl, it would be sacril^e to call such a wiMuan 
an amaelj was only weak in not telling you li0r>- 
self ; but what man does not love a woman in 
her weakness be$t t What man who is ci^Ue 
oflovingt She had not strength, and she came 
tome.** 
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"Not strength to refuse me! strange ab- 
sence of a woman's nature I " 

" You shall not speak till I have spoken. Were 
she a woman with all the rights she ought to have, 
she would never have refused you. No ! not a 
word ! Attend to me. Thirty years ago, I was 
fool enough to love her mother, single then; 
or not fool enough to love, but fool in the 
Mntheartedness that dared not love her openly. 
I never told her of it ; I felt far too much her 
inferior. I was not, like you, with regard to her 
daughter, her equal. Or I thoiLght not, perhaps 
wrongly, for, had I been honest, I should have 
saved her and hers firom such a fate, as, great 
Heaven ! now I can only add to in trying to 
lighten. 

" I went abroad in my professional career, and 
my heart was always hers, but I did not keep 
my eye upon her as I should have done. I had 
vague dreams, such as men dream before num- 
hoody of earning her love, however indefinitely 
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postponed, and, stupidly enough, fancied it 
might be effected through my temporal ad- 
vancement. 

" I came home, and heard the first thing that 
she was married. This was a selfish shock to 
me, and I own I have never recovered it. That 
is nothing to the purpose except to show that 
I am not hard in not letting you know the , 
hard truth, hard enough for her^ and the hardest 
lot I ever knew for you. For you will never 
find a woman to suit you again." 

Without meaning it he was hard indeed to 
say so, or was it the selfishness of baffled love 
within him so to torture me? For, after 
all, we are aU mortal, love we, aspire we, as we 
may. I could not bear it, however, mortal sel- 
fish even as he, my brother man, and I dragged 
myself up jfrom my chair ; he went to the door 
and locked it, and held the key in his hand. 

I was misery-struck when I heard she was 
married, but panic-stricken when I heard to 
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whom. It was a good match for the worldly 
eye, though she never thought of that, for she 
was in rank as much above him as me ; but I 
knew the name. I found out and fastened on 
the family : — one cursed for ages, and, by con- 
stant intermixture with its own blood, sealing 
the curse more strongly on every generation, 
though well aware of the consequences, for they 
had been dinned into the ears of every member 
of it ; — a race without principle or purity, so to 
disdain the instinct of right which inhabits every 
breast except the idiot's. I am not eloquent in 
sorrow, and I cannot try to describe the icy 
horror facing me, not yet unmasked. Lord 
Lyndfield was merciful in saving me suspense 
at least, for, turning his back to me, he went on 
with sharp and rapid utterance: — 

" The Mnd of madness in the Hope family is 
the cursed one ; it can never be anticipated, 
nor prevented, nor eradicated. Every other 
generation inherits it, and those between are 
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&ee. It is those last who are to blame in per- 
petuating the curse. I, who am no hero^ have 
existed without the sweets of love ; it can be 
done. Of this race, too, few are capable of 
loving ; and their marriages, with scarcely an 
exception, have been for interest. Don't 
think me hard again, I say, for crushing 
the slightest germ of any hopes you children 
might have harboured m your young hearts, 
any possibilities you might have dreamed. 
I know the girl is firm, if left to herself ; I 
have taken care to nurture her in knowledge 
at least of the crime she would commit in 
bearing children, and, though she is in her own 
power by this time (she was my ward), I am 
sure of her, unless you intermeddle. You can 
bear now what you could not bear if you knew 
her a little longer, and now, while it will not 

kill you, you must go." 

" I will never go, until I have spoken to her. 
I have something to ask her to remember ; 
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I cannot write it. There is another thing. You 

spoke of hopes^ of possibilities — ^" 

" Which you might entertain, not I nor she, 

unless you put them into her head ; woe to you 

if you do. You have not heard the crisis of the 

story of her mother ; it may be of use to you." 

His voice changed deathfully ; I shuddered 
from the coming words. 

^^ Her father never betrayed his madness till 
middle life. There she was deceived, perhaps 
he deceived himself. He was a scholar, a gen- 
tleman, a good man to the eye ; I never could 
endure him, but that was natural. One 
morning his man went to call him, was bidden 
to enter Jb his usual voice ; he was standing be- 
fore the glass looking at himself, and his wife 
lay strangled in her bed. They would 
have him arrested for murder, for he 
seemed quite rational. This rationality, or, 
ratlier stupefaction of the senses, continued 
till the first day he appeared in court. Then in 
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an instant, he went raving mad, tore up the 
panelling before him with his teeth, and nearly 
throttled the officers on either hand. 

"From that time he never had a lucid moment 
until death, which broke the spell: you could 
see that by his face. I had charge of him 
from the earliest hours of his disease, and never 
left him to others. I could not have made a 
greater sacrifice for her. It was on his account 
I first organized this place at Lyndfield; he 
alone inhabited it till his death, ten years ago, — 
no human being would come even within the 
sound of his voice. No one disputed 
with me the guardianship of the child, 
which her mother had desired I. should 
assume. I have as often thanked Heaven 
she was so good as I have sorrowed 
that she was so fair. For your own sake I 
command^ and for hers I desire^ that you shall 
never see her again." 

"Your commands and your desires are 
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fruitless. I must see her, and then you may 
be confident I will go, that you will soon 
enough be rid of me." 

'^ There is something more I wished, much 
more I should say rather, I wished to tell you." 

" I cannot listen to anything. If I may not 
see her in this house, I shall break my promise 
and go to hers. If you will bring her here, 
you shall stand outside the door the while ; so 
long as you cannot liear my words. I will not 
be half an hour." 

He came and touched my pulse. It told 
nothing. I am sure a poet, although un- 
published, wrote strange true lines. He sang : — 

And strings that tremble every hour 
At last must break. 

But not the strings that do not tremble, that 
endure all pressure without betrayal either by 
music or by sigh. My heart beat regularly, 
while death was in it: my being's machinery 
did not falter, though the spring of love had 
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dried up suddenly^ leaving passion athirst for 
ever. 

I conquered : I think the force of passion 
always does^ if pure. 

I saw her^ and asked her, — what no one else 
shall hear. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



A READEB. 



If anything could be more tedious than the 
Times advertisement sheet to those who 
neither insert nor require to respond tQ ad- 
vertisements^ it would be the history of the 
diurnal and eternal existence of a young man 
eligible neither by fortune nor inclination for 
marriage. I will not add one solid grain the 
more of tedium to the lazy or exhausted mind 
by any item of recollection over the dose 
needful to my " part '' of self-biographist. 
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I did not fall ill. My blood burned to no 
fever, no weighty weakness crushed my 
muscular strength to dust; but my nervous 
vitality, too immensely and suddenly drawn on, 
cut off its supply. I used to think those 
times, that it was almost a blissAil hallucina- 
tion, that ensuing on the starvation of the 
heart; as they say that the brain of the 
starved body is strangely lightened by gleams 
of the impending heaven. I was unfit to stir, 
once having shifted my abode; my spine felt 
paralyzed, my limbs palsied; only my Iiead 
survived, the natural miracle of the mind over 
matter achieving its sweet and wondrous 
victory. Delicious imaginings of such delights 
as the sensual blind themselves to, ravishing yet 
nameless sensations, pertaining to no sensey yet 
felt through its ''five^^ mystic entrances, as the 
white light breaks into its rainbow loveliness 
through " seven" a depth of dull sorrow under- 
neath, like the heavy clods from which spring 
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fruits and flowers ; and overhead, too far to 
reach in thought as hope, the ever-changing 
but eternal sky. 

I never can express, and I never desire to 
express, for "there's beggary in the ^gratitude' 
that can be reckoned," all I owe to Lord 
Lyndfield, that hero on a bloodless battle-plain 
of far more than a hundred fights ; he too had 
suflered, how nobly and exquisitely his suffer- 
ings were sustained ! I often learned from him 
a lesson, though never able, from my feebler 
and less earnest temperament, to take " a leaf 
out of its book." 

I suppose great sorrow makes one humble ; 
it certainly should, if all that has been 
written against pride be true, which of course 
I deny. I do not think that modesty and 
hmnility are tvrin terms either; it seems to 
me that this Anglo-British antique-^medioBval- 
modem language of ours which is so boasted 
of in places high, low, and middling, is the 

TOL. I. Q 
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greatest detriment to a single-minded author. 
There is scarcely one word left us which is 
unpervertible, — ^I was going to say inconver- 
tible. 

Where are all the linguists, philologists, and 
grammarians, who address short-winded epistles 
to the Times without ever receiving any 

answers? — at least in its columns. I would 

* 
not wish to seem to imitate Punch even 

on the most infinitesimal scale, yet he might 

have magnified my above remark as the solar 

microscope should repeat "en grand^ the 

mite investigating a cheese-burrow. 

I only meant, in the first instance, that 

though I might be humble, I was not 

modest, so dissolving, on my own account, 

any co-equality between the terms. For, in 

my solitude, solitude of a unit amidst the 

solitude of myriads, I took upon myself to 

do what the wisest and the least of 

fools, the extremest instances of individual 
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wit and dulness have done^ with equal (or 
unequal) rewards of man's contempt or adu- 
lation — ^I took upon myself to write a book. 
It shames me somewhat when I see, floated in 
upon a loose bed of waste paper that would 
have made great stand against the waters of 
the universal deluge^ such a mass of worthless 
letterpress thrust straight in the public eye, 
as not only has its "billet" like any other 
"bullet," but sells and satisfies (like the supper 
of the last man who had the nightmare) for 
the moment. It is disheartening to write one's 
self an author in days when women who ten 
years ago would have been governesses, twenty 
years ago laundresses, and fifty years ago good 
plain cooks — ^not to speak of men who in such 
small spaces of the past would have similarly 
been ushers of commercial schools, foremen of 
small neat firms in trade, or truly-to-be-trusted 
servants out of livery — all write themselves 
the same, and are in print ; whether read or 

Q2 
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not, it matters little, for they are paid, or their 
publishers are, — ^it is all one to us. 

I was cast abroad with only one friend — a 
friend sweet to the heart's core and strong — 
and, failing the advice of speculative acquaint- 
ances who would have been happy to bestow 
that if none other alms were asked of them, I 
took his — delivered rather as an opinion. 
Lord Lyndfield said to me, that dark long day 
I left that blessed (though wofiil) country- 
side : — 

" I told you that you were very clever in 
expressing yourself. I am not so, though I am 
no ass, nor do I pretend to consider myself one. 
Why, instead of writing my letters in four 
languages, should you not concoct some pretty 
tale or fancy in one ? Anything new is sure to 
take, and whatever is the matter with you — 
whatever screw is loose in your most curious 
constitution — ^your composition would be a 
novel one. You must write something (even if 
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it be absurd) quite as fresh as this morning's 
day of the month 1 ^ 

I was so spent — pride and all (I suppose pride 
ebbs and flows with the current of the blood, 
and my blood felt like frozen water) — ^that I 
could have worshipped him for telling me what 
to do, or rather, what to set to. I was not 
like other young men, except that I had as 
much muscle, if unexpanded, and to the full as 
much subtle and ensheathed strength. I could 
smoke, but in this my extremity it did me no 
good — it failed even to lull my brain. I could 
ride, but I had no horse ; and I was innocent 
by vriU of various performances by which young 
men kill time, but never care nor woe. So I 
came to write a book, and, as it happened, 
I might have done much worse, for though I 
effectually barred with my honesty the gate to 
the " broad " golden way of literature, I fas- 
tened on the key to the " narrow," and have 
kept it ever since. And, through the agency of 
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my honesty small purveyorship to its vast stores, 
I found such friends as have formed the 
romance, if not the passion, of my life ; nor 
have I failed in rendering the dear dues of love 
to each accordingly. 

I am quite sure that Lord Lyndfield (though 
no man understands me physically except 
himself) would never have recommended me to 
pursue literature as a means of living, if he had 
not possessed a literary firiend. K my most 
dear Lord Lyndfield had a weakness, it was 
for literary men — or persons ! — just because his 
wonderful generosity dealt out overflowing 
measure to all minds but his own, of meed for 
anything natural to them to do. 

He never reflected for an instant on the fact 
that his own medical researches and the extra- 
ordinary wisdom he had gathered from them, 
and acted upon independently, were quite as 
much literary facts as (how much more lasting 
and useful than) the ephemera of literary facts 
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in general. How much less failures than any 
number of works, in any number of volumes, 
that rush or dribble &om the press I 

Lord Lyndfield had assured me that if I wrote 
a book, for which he informed me I was exactly 
competent, he would undertake to get it 
" taken." I am not ashamed to confess that, 
in that young time of mine (no spring, although 
so young), I believed all authors to be excep- 
tional beings, and myself such an exception as 
that all beings should yield me dues ; I mean 
in body and in spirit, not in hard cash, for I am 
not mercenary. 

It is of little consequence what my book was 
about, nor how long I took to write it. Lord 
Lyndfield, faultless in delicacy as in heart, sent 
me exactly the sum I had earned by " writing" 
all his letters for three months, and not a stiver 
beyond it. I have since learned that light 
labour of the mind is better paid than heavy. 
I cannot pretend that writing gave me the least 
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pleasure, — ^writing a book, I mean. I was too 
unhappy, and it was a task, the dreariest I ever 
set myself to, to drain away my ideas, drop by 
drop, from the ocean of mighty grief that had 
absorbed them. Instead of writing about trouble 
of any kind, I made fantastic merriment in 
my book; every person was made happy in 
the way he or she preferred, and it was, to 
use a word which may disarm the fullest 
mailed critic, idiotically enthusiastic. To seal 
its natal character, it was a love story, with its 
scenes and characters in ancient Greece, and, 
though I knew the language pretty well, I made 
strange blunders, both classical and dramatic^ 
which real faults, I am bound to say, those who 
were kind enough to review me passed over 
quite, though they turned my romance and my 
reflected passions into ridicule — unproved. 

And when I had written it out much fairer 
than was at all needful, announcing on the face 
of my scripture that I was something fresher 
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than green at literature, I sent my neat manu- 
script, not to any publisher, but to Lord Lynd- 
field. Certainly he had desired me to do so, 
but that was no reason why I did it ; rather I 
should not have done it because desired. K it 
had not been the fact that I had no idea how 
to proceed myself, and was rather under the 
impression that the gentlemen who publish 
books were In the habit of considering any 
manuscripts as so much paper-money. Lord 
Lyndfield — letterless himself — saw into my 
ignorance, and, as I before remarked, haying a 
"Uterary friend," consigned me to his mercies, 
more ^^ tender" far than those of any publisher 
or critic. 

After I had sent my MS., to Lord Lynd- 
field I mean, I went through the customary 
agonies of authors who have not taken dupli- 
cate copies. I thought it would be lost some- 
how, either perish in the post mysteriously, or 
be sent wrong. No such thing; in four-and- 
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twenty hours I had a due receipt of its arrival 
from my best friends, and in two days more a 
letter addressed to "A. Major, Esq.," at a certain 
publisher's of note and influence (not that I 
knew he was so then), and there was a scrap of 
command from Lord Lyndfield that I should 
go to town dbectly, and call upon the same A. 
Major, at his house of business. It was only 
left for me to go. I had no interest in the 
place I inhabited then, and had no further pene- 
trated it than to look out of the window. 

Arrived in town in due course, and at the 
very door I had to enter, I was seized with that 
unworthy shyness which most of those about to 
ask or to receive a favour experience, unless de- 
void of self-respect. The aspect of the place 
did but confirm such a frame. It was the im- 
mensest shop I ever saw, by no means exclu- 
sively devoted to the sale or exhibition of lite- 
rature — ^hardly any books appeared, in compa- 
rison with the mountains of stationery, and 
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three vans, bigger than my Lyndfield friend's, 
were loading outside with bales of paper and 
account-books. 

The shop was amply stocked vnth young men, 
not one of whom looked like a master or part- 
proprietor. I chose the least somvlooking (they 
were all sour-faced more or less, and I did not 
wonder) to state my errand to. He looked at 
my letter, and after all made some mistake, or 
else considered Mr. Major on his own level, and 
the publisher on one far higher than his or mine 
either, for he showed me into a desk (there was 
no room for rooms) where, standing at the grate, 
full-dressed for evening, was a person I was 
quite sure never had been, nor could be, a 
"firiend" of Lord Lyndfield. It was the pub- 
lisher himself, as he haughtily and harshly in- 
formed me, and if I do not call him a gentleman 
it is because he so pertinaciously announced in 
air, in dress, in style, that he considered himself 
one, as to make it utterly impossible he should 
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either be or appear so. His clothes were the 
most perfectly cut I ever saw, his ornaments 
faultless for taste and value, and he was an ex- 
tremely handsome man, also, of course, he 
spoke educated grammar, and he was courteous 
in a way, desiring me to be seated (there were 
two stools), but I think I never took such a per- 
sonal dislike to anyone who was not wicked. I 
could pick out a few hieroglyphics of character 
always, and I traced in him the vanity which is 
the refuse of overweening selfism, the worldliness 
which prizes mere money as if it were " riches,"' 
and luxury because the really "great" in 
society live in it, — also, and most oppressively, 
I detected, under his exquisite clothes, human 
beauty and graceful manner, the most disgust- 
ing of vulgarities — ^refined vulgarity — nauseous 
as the liquid (like scented gin) which perfumers 
who are bad chemists term violet essence. 

He was too well self-trained to express what 
I saw he felt, impatience at being disturbed (it 
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was growing dusk in that dull place), and I 
hastened to undeceive him as to my desiring to 
detain him. 

The instant he heard I wanted Mr. Major, 
his manner altered (he didn't mean it to), and I 
could tell he too, as well as his underling behind 
the counter, considered Mr. Major as lying at 
his feet, or under them. 

"Our reader? Oh, yes!" and then he struck a 
tuneful little gong with two notes, adding to 
me : — " I am expecting the carriage, and I am 
engaged to dine. Good day." 

I was aware he meant me to retreat, and I 
knew not whither, save through the shop, 
down which I should have gone if another 
person had not appeared in the desk. I saw 
not how he entered, but there he was. The 
other half whispered to him, and he turned to 
me. 

*^ Pray come this way," he said, and I fol- 
lowed him into a second desk, with high railings 
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like the first, but not so commodious to the 
sight. What heaps and heaps of sheets, both 
written and in print, lay on this writing- 
table ! 

And as I sat down on one of the two hard 
seats, I faced my companion. The first view of 
him I had was that of the most utter ex- 
haustion I ever saw a human countenance 
betray ; just then it betrayed none other than 
this dead fatigue, which seemed to swallow up 
all expression in its own proud, helpless one. 
The exhaustion did not strike through the 
voice (he had not been using it), but with the 
very voice itself the face seemed to alter — 
brighten shall I say ? — ^but that is not the word 
— and if it did not yield too feminine a sound, 
I should say simply that with the voice the * 
face changed to the ^^ face of an angel." I had 
just seen manly beauty, and despised it doubly 
now that I saw what was so very different and 
so infinitely higher. I had also seen a self-con- 
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stituted gentleman — this was a gentleman by 

blood, with the veins running clear through the 

# 

whole material underneath the polish. So far, 
my very earliest impression of this rare person 
finishes, except to add that, instead of being 
dressed unquestionably, he wore a decidedly old 
coat, and his exquisitely outlined hands were 
dashed with ink. So strong was my immediate 
interest, that I involuntarily replied to his first 
remark. 

^^ You come, I believe, from our good friend, 
LordLyndfield?" 

" Yes, but I fear I am disturbing you," and I 
glanced at the paper heap significantly. 

"Not the least," he returned. "But you 
look extremely tired," in such a tone as that I 
had often imagined a most beloved brother 
might have used ; and to a stranger, this I But 
that, the very initial, was the key to his moral 
character. Kyou had had the lightest fever-cold, 
and he the most malignant fever, he would not 
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only have put your case before his own, but 
have considered it the more suffering. And 
feeling in him was so impregnated with intellect 
that it roused one to excite it. 

"I am a little tired/' I responded, "not a 
tenth so much as you are." 

He smiled a smile like none I have ever seen 
before or since, as peculiar for its bitterness as 
its sweetness, blended as is nothing in creation, 
except the sweet and bitter in the flavour of the 
king of fruits. From the instant of its dawning, 
I was not to him, in heart, a stranger. 

" We are both tired, and will agree upon it, 
not that I should allow every author to tell me 
I was. By the way, you are not quite yet an 
author, and I am very sorry, in process of grow^ 
ing one, you should have come to this house." 

" I am not." 

Then I considered myself too impertinent, or 
pertinent, in what I meantj that then I should 
not have seen him. 
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" I am very glad/' I added, " for I see such 
tokens of wealth aU around me, that doubtless 
one should be satisfactorily recompensed." 

This came out of me through an awkward 
sensation about my book ; of course, the instant 
I remembered ihaty I ceased to think Mr. 
Major disinterested, however kind; of course 
he had read it, and its merit made him appre- 
ciate me! So much for the wisdom of the 
sucking-babes of literature. 

9 

" I do not know. I have read your book, I 
sat up all night to do so." 

I did not know, and little thought of the 
monotonous labour for the brain, and strain on 
the attention, of his daily experience. Again 
I dreamed myself of imperial merit as a writer, 
to interest him a whole night. 

" I think I could persuade them to take it 
here, but I am certain the remuneration for it 
to you would be small. What do you intend 
toast?" 

VOL. I. R 
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^^I had never intended to ask at all. I didn't 
know it was the custom ; I thought all pub- 
lishers settled that themselves. Would twenty- 
five pounds be too much f' 

I was reflecting on the only precedent my 
memory afforded me, namely, my quarter's 
salary as secretary; it had taken me three 
months more to write the book, and, having 
about seventeen shillings left, I considered a 
quarter in advance quite enough to be content 
upon. Again, at my remark there was the 
smile, preceded by a sincere but momentary 
stare ; now I know my innocence surprised him, 
for I suspect, having had a long nose and rather 
largely scrutinizing eyes, that I looked more 
knowing than innocent. I would, however, had 
I known the result, have talked any gibberish 
to provoke that smile. 

" It is worth ten times as much, and you may 
get twice as much even here. But leave that 
to me. Can you really live on a hundred 
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pounds a-year? Have you ever tried? — even 
supposing you could write four such books in 
one year, in which case, certainly, you would 
have no expenses for the neat year." 

How bitter was the accent, missing all the 
sweetness of the smile. 

^^ What do you mean? — ^the next year!** 

"Only of course you would be dead and 
need no help for living^ 

I was, though not vain, no fool, and I knew 
he intended to imply that to work at four such 
books would kill me in a season. 

"Do you think I have any genius, then? I 
do not ; though I would rather possess a grain 

than the mightiest fortune in the world." 

* 

" I am not speaking of genius, whether it be 
there or not. Look at Goethe, the genius he 
had, the life he led, the masses he wrote, and 
the late age he died at. I mean what would 
kill you is the feeling^ not only sincerely felt, 
but openly expressed." 

b2 
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I was SO astonished I had never reflected 
on the ravages of "feeling" which are rarely 
effected, because to feel is so very rare. I 
might have perceived them on looking in the 
glass, for if I had gained five years of expres- 
sion during the week succeeding my uncle's 
death, I had the last three months earned ten. 

*^ But what shall I do, then ? " I exclaimed, 
in the sort of helplessness that befalls a man 
who has never made a cup of arrowroot nor 
seen one made, and whose wife, sick in the 
backwoods, requests one. " What shall I do if 
I cannot earn a hundred a-y ear ? I could live 
on that of course, having lived on a quarter of 
it a quarter." 

« 

" How did you live, pray ? Did you drink 
wine?" 

"Oh! no; I was always used to wine at home, 
and very fond of it when good, but the last 
bottle I had (not at home) disgusted me, and I 
shall drink no more." 
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"Very easy not while you are so very young, 
aud ouly in the first flush of creative existence 
too. Let those rail who please at authors who, 
living at the hi^est pressure, provoke their 
weary wits with wine (or ale) or tobacco ; how 
many of those who rail could do without their 
meat ? — a much better thing even for the brain ; 
but what true-hearted author, living up to the 
rate of the times, could write on meat? Do not 
think me awfully matter-of-&ct, or unromantic, 
so to speak. But you, with your imfortunately 
delicate nerves and strength of will, can never 
go on bread and water." 

^ How singular ! I have no doubt you know 
best" (I had not indeed), ^^but it is all the *> 
worse for me, then, that I was bom of woman, 
Ernest Loftus." 

Mr. Major (who was in a literary and parti- 
cular sense the fastest of men) knew quite well 
all that had happened and that was generally 
known. He simply looked as if he did recollect 
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the affair of the will which left me penniless^ 
and my name too, but no more interested or 
curious than heretofore. Had the Queen en- 
tered his desk, he would have offered her the 
accommodation of one hard stool (just as he 
would have done to any other woman) only. 

'^ It is a shocking thing," I went on, ^^ for one 
to have no profession, nor occupation, nor craft* 
K I were only like George Borrow, I could buy 
a cart and a tent^ and go and sleep out of doors. 
But I always have pain all over if I even breathe 
the damp, and I have chiefly written my book 
at night, because I could not sleep on the 
mattress at my lodgings, it was so thin and 
' laid on laths. Do you know of any hardening 
process, Mr. Major? I would gladly tnun 
myself." 

"There are such — but not for such as 
you." 

Inexpressibly kind was the voice, and full of 
strong pity; how difficult to accept pity from any 
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but the strong^ kind, and pure I It was a fact, 
and an awkward one for me, that I had a frail 
constitution, with a desperate sort of courage 
that would have availed (both together) to kill 
me very easily. What then ? and what had I 
to live for ? Why was it a crime to die ? 

" Then I see no chance unless I go into the 
army — enlist. There is hot work coming on to 
try if any fighting-blood is left. I should be 
stunned with the noise of an engagement, fall 
on the ground in a swoon, and be easily finished 
off that way by the stray shots." 

Mr. Major got crimson suddenly — no lack of 
blood in him — and looked so indignant, so stern, 
and so disgusted, that I was amazed, and rather 
alarmed besides. 

"Do not speak of war; do not dream of 
such a crime, begotten of cruelty upon civili- 
sation." 

" But the ancients fought, surely, Mr. 
Major." 
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"People who were not ancients burned 
women for witches, hung men for forgery and 
sheepstealing, and tore martyrs on racks ; pray 
do not forget that if these crimes are of the 
past, the monster one of war should be. K 
men's minds were not idiotised by precedent, as 
their bodies are enervated by luxury, there 
would be politicians instead of warriors, and 
peace-makers instead of diplomatists. Blood- 
shed would be no more, except to atone for 
murder." 

" Strange views ; to go back to the very be- 
ginning." 

"Poets sing that the * Beginning' was the 
Golden Age. Come now, I did not mean to be 
so selfish, but I will confess I like talking, and I 
very seldom get a listener I love. We must 
not stay here all night ; they will soon be lock- 
ing up, and I can tell you that is a process — 
through all Chubbs' gentle patents it makes a 
noise ! I do not apologise for asking you to go 
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home with me to-night^ because I have much 
to say to you, and we caunot finish here/' 

What virtue and grace in the hospitality that 
forestalled any confession of the fact that I had 
no home to go to 1 Lord Lyndfield in this pai^ 
ticular fraternized with his " Kterary friend," and 
it must have been on those grounds they had 
sympathy — ^I never could discover any other. 
I was very grateful, but sometimes it is as 
painfid as at other times it is sweet to ex- 
perience gratitude. What right had I to in- 
trude on such a person? — ^for already he had 
won what he always took care (or took no care) 
to inspire — respecty whether one dared or not to 
love him. 

" I am afraid I shall be in your way ; I did 
not mean anything of that kind^ but only to 
visit you on business — ^" 

" Which we have not concluded. I only fear 
that you will find me very dull or noisyy for I 
have some work in the evenings, and no one 
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with me except three children; they are not 
always quiet^ and, unless so, are a certain 

nuisance ; they go to bed early though." 

What a strange tone to take in speaking of 
his cliildren ! Such a man ! I thought. It was 
certainly gentle, but not the least tender, and 
who and what was their mother ? — ^his wife t 

'^1£ you are quite certain I should not 
trouble any one, only for to-night." 

" We can settle that to-morrow. J£ we stay 
any longer here, we shall lose the omnibus." 

I had never driven in an " onmibus." I was 
astonished at its convenience, its discomfort, its 
heterogeneous contents, its evil smell, and its 
distracting din. I was at the same time so 
sensible of my own degradation, through lux- 
urious habit, as to feel I deserved to drive about 
in an omnibus until the day of doom, for object- 
ing to it — an improvement on the fate of the 
Wandering Jew, who wears out, not shoe- 
leather, but his own feet perpetually. 
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I only mention the omnibus because I had 
anticipated a long conversation on the way with 
my companion, and we could not hear the 
sound of our own voices, much less talk co- 
herently. I was the more ashamed, however, 
sitting in silence, to feel the abhorrence I did 
for the usefiillest, if frightftdlest, of convey- 
ances, when I looked at Aim, of whom, even on 
that short acquaintance, I felt no situation 
could be worthy. I cannot tell from which 
feature, or look, or trick, this impression of 
high desert radiated; it was perhaps rather 
universal, but I was the only person who ob- 
served it then and there. No countenance was 
his to fascinate the crowd — it was at once too 
passionate and too calm. He had the loffcy in- 
curious vision of the highly-bred, and I don't 
think could have been taught to " watch " his 
temporary neighbours. 

I thought the drive would never come to an 
end (it was, in truth, a very tedious one for 
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anyone to undertake twice every day, as he 
did), and when we stopped, I beheld, looking 
out of a window, that we were stationary 
before an inn yclept the " Angel/* I know of 
two " Angels,* one at Oxford, and the other at 
Islington ; long as had been our way, it was too 
short and slow for us to have reached Oxford. 
It must, consequently, I considered, be Isling- 
ton. Again, (what a fool I was in many trifles!) 
I recurred to an old impression of mine, that 
IsUngton, Deptford, and Wappmg were syn- 
onymous terms (or rather places), and held the 
trine in (perchance unmerited) contempt. 

Now there are doubtless immense advantages 
for a certain million, both in the second and 
the third, still they would not suit the studious 
few. The first in point of quietude, cheapness, 
and average architecture (no one who cannot 
rent a mansion should be mad enough to expect 
good) is especially adapted for the "clerkly," 
who axe not rich, nor anything near such estate. 
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I made these remarks afterwards^ for then I 
had enough to do in following my new acquaint- 
ance (no less a &iend in need) and in noticing 
what a change passed over the scene when we 
left the neighbourhood of the um ; for in five 

or six minutes we were before the door of a house 
in a street branching from a square^ the street 
(unknown incident "quite by Hyde Park") 
exactly as well built as the square^ only four 
sizes smaller, and presently we stood inside a 
passage, quite small, quite plain, but square, 
wall-panelled, and brightly lighted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ANOTHER UNCLE. 

I MENTIONED the passage being square, because 
I hate narrow passages, and they are unne- 
cessary in the smallest house. And as for the 
light, it was one of those finite needs of a 
nature highly organised. If Arnold Major had 
eaten nothing but dry bread for two days, he 
would have preferred it to being left without a 
lamp outside his parlour-door. It is a small 
thing to notice, but tells, because most persons 
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in his circumstances would rather eat flesh in 
the dark than starve themselves to buy food for 
a lamp. Again, &om the aspect of the house, 
little as it was, I could not guess his poverty, 
because everything, from the ceiling to the 
door-knob, shone with cleanliness, and so 
did the maid's face when she opened at his 
knock. 

My heart sank, a moment before we entered 
the sitting-room, througfi one of the doors on 
either hand, for I felt afraid what manner of 
woman his wife might be. Surely he was not 
fitly mated; so few men are among the 
best. 

We went in; there was a fire, a table on 
which tear-things shone in its light, curtains 
were drawn, a sofa pulled near the fire, but the 
room was empty, save of our two selves. 

"Where are the young gentlemen?'' asked 
Mr. Major of the servant, who was trimming 
the passage-lamp. 
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^^ Master Hilary in the stady, sir, and Master 
Effingham upstairs on his bed. He said he 
was so sleepy, and I put him on his bed 
at five ; he has not rung the bell which I put 
in his crib, so I suppose he is asleep yet." 

"And Miss Philippa?" 

The maid hesitated an instant, then added : — 

" In the back-kitchen, sir, giving her cat its 
tea." 

Mr. Major uttered^ a sort of sigh, which, 
however, the maid could not possibly have 
heard. 

"Do take a seat and rest directly, or lie 
down on the sofa. I confess I often do. I 
have to go upstairs a moment. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you would like to see your room. Mary** 
(to the maid), " show this gentleman into the 
front bedroom." 
• " The front bedroom, sir ? " 

" Yes, a little impatiently. Then he went out 
into the passage an instant and closed the door. 
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The front bedroom, the best in the house, was 
his own, I found out afterwards. 

The maid returned to me by herself, and 
took me upstairs. When I came down, refresh- 
ed by warm water for my hands and a pair of 
slippers, there were in the parlour Mr. Major 
and a boy of seven or eight. I had hardly had 
time to see him, when, before I had shut the 
door behind me, I heard a great crash like fallen 
crockery. The maid, who was just coming up 
the kitchen stairs with the tea-kettle, heard it 
too, for she stopped a second and exclaimed 
" Bless me 1 " — ^then brought the kettle into the 
parlour. 

^' What was the noise downstairs I Is Miss 
Philippa hurt?" asked Mr. Major, anxiously. 

"Nosir— " 

Again she hesitated. The boy burst out, in 
accents strangely haughty for almost infant lips, 
with — 

"I know what it is exactly, and I prophesied 
VOL. I. S 
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to Mary she would do it, but Mary was a fool, 
and left the milk on the lower shelf, as I saw it 
when I went down for my candle. Philippa 
has got on the table and pulled the big jug 
down, just because you said her cat was only to 
have one saucerful of that milk." 

" What strange thing is this ? " I thought. 

Mr. Major made no answer to the child, save 
that he put one hand upon his shoulder, and 
the boy directly shrugged his shoulder, and flimg 
himself into a comer of the room. 

"Go and see," said Major to the servant, 
" and tell Miss Philippa we are all ready for 
tea, except that we want her and the toast." 

In three minutes up comes, the door opening 
as by a whirlwind, a girl about six, and putting 
her back against it to bang it to, exclaims in 
bold, boisterous tones, with a certain resem- 
blance to the boy's : — 

" I have thrown all the milk over and spoilt 
my frock. I am very glad, for I hate wearing 
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black, and I don't want any tea, and I won't 
have any tea." 

Here she evidently caught sight of me, 
stopped short and tossed her hair back from her 
forehead, staring out of a pair of splendid big 
eyes. I saw that Mr. Major was surprised and 
even gratified ; he smiled, and going up to her 
took her hand and led, or rather dragged, her 
up to me. 

" I have brought this gentleman home to tea, 
Philippa. He has come a long way and is very 
tired. I am sure you won't make a noise. 
Never mind about your frock." 

Here she pulled her pinafore aside and show- 
ed the under garment soaked with milk. Still 
she stared at me. She was a very finely-made 
child, robust in frame, but admirably modelled, 
her features imperfect, but her teeth dazzling, 
and her complexion that peculiar paleness sel- 
dom seen with a vigorous form : setting forth 
the beauty of her immense brown eyes and soft 

s2 
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streaming curls of black hair. Yet she did not 
prepossess me; but I incline to love all children, 
so I stooped and was going to kiss her, when 
she raised her hand and struck me a really 
violent slap on my cheek, then turned and ran 
out of the room, slamming the door with all her 
might. I was certainly bewildered, but resolved 
not to notice the blow to her father, as I sup- 
posed him to be. He had left the room that 
moment. His wife was dead then; I considered 
what a vixen she must have been I The boy, 
left behind, never took the slightest notice of 
me, but leaned into his corner, sitting on the 
carpet, and he had a book in his lap which he 
seemed to be devouring; his eyes danced from 
line to line. He had a noticeable face, too ; the 
features finer than the girl's; the forehead 
beautiful for its height, clear temples, and 
alabaster whiteness, but withal unchildlike ; 
the mouth cut as with a chisel and coloured 
as with carnation, quite painful in its ezpres- 
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sion of imperious pride and stem self-will. The 
great Napoleon's mouth in babyhood might 
have carried the self-same type. 

In about five minutes Mr. Major returned, 
with the girl in another frock (a little lilac 
chintz one). She was evidently very angry, 
very sullen, and not at all abashed. She sat 
down at table, on which she put her elbows 
Mr. Major called the boy, who came slowly, his 
eyes still on his book. As he slipped into a 
chair placed ready, Mr. Major very gently, but 
with a decision in his manner I had not seen, 
took away the book. The boy scowled, grew 
paler, a haughtier darkness fell over his eyes 
(they were dark grey, not brown), and he never 
looked at anyone, nor spoke, all the time the 
meal lasted ; and he ate like a prisoner over his 
rations, hungrily, but most discontentedly. I 
saw that the children were luxuriously treated ; 
they had neither milk-and-water nor washed-out 
tea, but there was delicious-looking cocoa for 
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them^ with plenty of sugar and milk, white 
bread and butter, and one piece of hot toast 
for each. 

The girl kept her word, and would not touch 
her food (I saw her cast longing looks at the 
toast), and Mr. Major, with an air of desperate 
patience I wondered at, did not seem to notice 
her. 

He was certainly possessed of tact, for he 
kept my plate supplied (we had cutlets, beauti- 
fully dressed), and contrived to talk to me 
during the whole meal ; but really the children 
had so upset me that I could not attend to him 
the least. 

We had all finished (except the girl, who had 
not begun) when a bell rang upstairs — sharply, 
quiveringly, as if touched by an uncertain 
hand. 

** Hilary, you may go into the study, and at 
seven I will hear your lessons. Philippa, go 
and play, my child, and when Effie has had his 
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tea it will be very kind of you to read him a 
story,'' 

Then he rang the parlour-bell, turned to me, 
and said : — 

" See how much I have to ask you to excuse 
me ! I must go and fetch my youngest boy, 
who is an invalid, poor child 1" 

" What cold tones 1 — benevolent and gentle, 
but unfatherlike," I thought. 

Both the children went away, Philippa hoot- 
ing like a young owl in the hall, the boy quite 
quiet. 

In two minutes the maid came in. She 
was one of the freshest, strongest, and most 
intelligent-looking creatures I ever saw. She 
cleared everything noiselessly away, except the 
cocoar-pot, which she placed on a little tray she 
had brought in her hand, covered with a napkin, 
and on the tray there were a small teacup and 
saucer (such as children drink tea from on 
birthdays), little glass cream-jug, sugar-basin 
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with fairy tongs, and toy toast-rack, with slices 
of toast, cut evidently from a penny loaf; there 
was also a small cut-dish with marmalade. I 
wondered even more. 

Soon I heard a slow step on the stairs, and in 
the hall. Mr. Major came in with a third child 
in his arms, and laid him gently on a couch I 
had not noticed, except as a second sofa 
against the wall. The child (before I could ex- 
amine him) began to whimper for his tea. Mr. 
Major carried a little table, on which the maid 
had placed the tray, close to the couch, and the 
boy began to stretch his fingers towards the mar- 
malade spoon. 

" Try and eat some toast with it, dear Effie," 
said Mr. Major, kindly (still not tenderly), but 
the child sucked a spoonful of the marmalade 
"down" first, then lay back, saying he was 
sick, then sat up and poured cocoa iato his cup 
(he could hardly hold it, and spilled some on 
the tray), and when he tasted it, having put 
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many lumps of sugar and much milk, cried 
out: — 

" It's the had milk I I cannot drink it." 

" Your sister pulled down the jug by acci- 
dent; she didn't mean it, dear. I will tell 
Mary to make you some arrowroot." 

I suppose arrowroot was a treat, as the boy 
grunted a kind of satisfied assent, and lay back 
again, swallowing crumbs of toast leisurely. 

Mary came in. 

"I thought I sent down enough milk for 
Master EflSngham ? " 

" You did, sir, but while I went into the 
front kitchen to make the toast, the cat climbed 
up and lapped every drop. She always imitates 
Miss Philippa, but she didn't break the jug ; she 
was too cunning." 

" You must shut her up. Make some arrow- 
root directly." 

For a passing moment I felt I almost despised 
him (I confess my own mean fault) for being 
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such a slave to these three children. There 
seemed something wanting in him as a parent. 
I knew not whether it was discipline or de- 
cision, or the tenderness I had missed before. 
I had more to learn, however, and, fatiguing as 
it must be to the reader to read about babes 
and weanlings, I cannot show up Arnold Major 
without their help. 

While the child on the couch was waiting 
(whimpering between) for his arrowroot, Mr. 
Major took out of a closet, sunk into the wall, 
a va^t array of papers, both manuscript and 
printed, laid them on the table beside a plain 
desk he brought from the same receptacle, and, 
asking me to take the sofa, quietly sat down 
and began to work. 

I never saw such rapidity or such concentrar 
tion. I was far too much interested in watching 
him to look towards the child. He arranged the 
papers under some precise spell of his own, the 
printed on one side of him, and the manuscript 
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on the other, and his eye ran down a page of 
each alternately. I marvelled at this arrange- 
ment, until I heard a single knock. Mary goes 
past the parlour-door, opens the street-door, 
comes back into the parlour with the (covered) 
caudle-cup of arrow-root, and says, in the act 
of giving it into the sick child's hand : — 
" The boy for the ' Madras,' sir ! " 
The " Madras " (whatever it meant) was the 
heap of printed papers. Mr. Major, never 
looking up, and his lips moving fast the 
while, pushed them in an orderly packet 
across the table. Maid took them, left the 
room, and next minute the hall-door shut. 

Now the papers were placed (all manuscript) 
directly in front. He was reading now; I 
could tell that. For about five minutes there 
was quiet, save for the sound of the sick child's 
spoon. Then in came the elder boy, with a 
book in his hand, still conning it, stood by Mr. 
Major's side, and, shutting the book, began 
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to recite a French verb first, then a Latin 
one, and finally some short English poem. 

» 

Mr. Major never looked at the book, but 
I could tell he took it all in, for his eye 
moved as slowly again down the page before 
him as it had done when he was solely oc- 
cupied in reading, and when the child had 
finished, he said "Very well," with a kindly 
glance, adding — "Now go to Effie, and put 
his train out for him." 

The boy went to the couch, and the read- 
ing continued; but, oh (not to prose) under 
what circumstances! The two children did 
not precisely squabble, but kept up a 
constant fidgetation, dropped their toys, gave 
out sudden cries (mostly whispering, as they 
had evidently been desired to do), and when 
the girl came in, perhaps twenty minutes 
afterwards, she brought a cat clinging with 
its paws round her waist (the ugliest cat I 
ever saw). From that moment there was a 
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damour indescribable ; for the boys were 
evidently the cat's enemies, and the girl was 
its admirer and patroness. Still the reader 
went on, only knitted his brows a little, 
while sweeping the sheets he had perused 
aside. 

How I longed to do something! I felt 
ashamed of my own inertia, and feared even 
to try and quiet the children, lest they should 
become noisier on interruption. I had leisure 
to examine the sick one, in the light of the 
candle on the table. How tenderly one in- 
clines to love sick children! and how touch- 
ingly sweet they generally are! This one 
was neither touching nor sweet in aspect; 
he was the least agreeable of the three, with 
an eye without lustre and the most fretM ex- 
pression I ever saw. I certainly wondered 
why (being ill) he was not put to bed. It 
was already half-past seven. 

Just as I was wondering, relief came, to 
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a certain extent^ for the maid entered, and 
the two elder ones left the room with her. 
But Mr. Major, without one grimace of impa- 
tience, rose &om his chair and carried the 
little one upstairs. 

On his coming down again, there was a 
good half-hour during which it sounded as if 
a Poltergeist were racketing overhead (Phi- 
lippa), and the screams, dancing, bangs, and 
jumps, making the parlour vibrate, went on 
just so long as till she was perforce got into 
her bed. 

Mr. Major had given me the key of his 
book-shelves, but I should have been ashamed 
to amuse myself while he was working. As 
quiet fell upon us, he changed, but still not 
to any aspect of relief. The excitement of 
forcing abstraction being over, that pale shade 
of deep weariness overcast his face, which I 
had noticed on my first introduction to him. 
I could hold my peace no longer. 
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^^ Let me help you if I can ; indeed I must 
and wiU," I exclaimed. 

"You are very kind" (without raising his 
eyes). *^You cannot here. I am making 
all haste that we may talk presently." 

The tone was decisive. I could not speak 
again^ and unable, or not permitted, to be of 
the least use, I really could not watch his 
weariness and industry together. I am quite 
certain of being sneered at for treating his 
occupation as laborious for the mind and 
weariftd to the frame (copying may not ex- 
haust all lawyers' clerks, nor does reading 
trash in clear print tire and vapour to misery 
all sentimental women), but, whether such 
occupation be in its abstract sense wearying 
or not, it was the most wearying to him, as 
an individual, that could have been devised 
or selected for him by his worst enemy. 

So, in fault of watching him or wearing 
out my own patience by the consideration of 
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his^ I took out a book. I was surprised to 
find several exceedingly rare library volumes 
behind the glass doors of a closet correspond- 
ing with the one sunk into the wall, on the 
other fireside. There were the most superb 
editions of Plato, Shakspeare, and GaU's 
book on the Brain, all bound in violet 
Kussia, and adorned with a full coat of arms 
in gold. Inside each fly-leaf I noticed the 
inscription , — 

" My dear son Arnold, 

" From his father." 
The type of Plato was the most exquisite 
in the world, and for about the the thousandth 
time I was breathing the perfume of the 
immortal flower of the city of the violet 
wreath, when my reverie, so selfish sweet, 
was scattered by a voice that could not 
rudely break the most delicate trance ever 
dreamed by fervent man or aspiring 
woman. 
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^^I have finished, Mr. Loftus. I am glad. 
Oh, It is a comfort 1 *' 

He stretched his arms out wide and smiled, 
then rose and locked by all his papers, even 
his desk, took a chair, sat down in front of 
the fire, and warmed his hands. 

"After aU, one would not like a stove, 
except in a bedroom. There it is good, for, 
missing the red and black bars, one is driven 
to bed." 

" Do you go to bed early or late ? " 

I shut up my book and put it in its place. 
Now I hoped he would not, that time at least, 
go "early." 

"All times, any time. I am free to-night. 
You must be a fortunate person, for your 
company sent me on fast. I fear you have been 
disturbed with the children though." 

" / disturbed ! Good heaven ! Do not put me 
more effectually to shame than by refusing to 
let me help you! They are not noisier than 

VOL. I. T 
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most children, poor little things! But what 
father would be so indulgent and so self-deny- 
ing?'' 

He turned fiill to me, looked at me a 
moment with his searching^ most peculiar, 
eyes. 

"^^ I am not their father; I am their uncle, but I 
have the charge of them/' 

There was something in his tone of mournful 
mystery, but no embarrassment. I believe 
single-motived persons always win confidence 
from each other — ^mutual confidence, for I 
was emboldened to speak out my mind. 

" I am glad you are not their father." 

*^ So am 1 1 " with the smile 1 spoke of, but 
scarcely touched with bitterness this time, 
bright with a secretive and extra sweetness 
which bade me not ask " why ? " 

^^I thought there was something in your 
manner unlike what you would he if they were 
indeed your children." 
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^'They are not the less mine. Oh, Mr. 
Lofitos, you are no flatterer^ and I honour you 
for reminding me of my exceeding short- 
coming in that respect. I am perhaps too in- 
dulgent to them because I do not love them 
as I ought. Alas! no luxuries can atone 
for the lack of love to those who need 
it." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Major 1 Those children need 
no more love than they have bestowed on them, 
if you mean charity T 

"1 do not mean charity; there is no charity 
in the question." 

"I mean you are charitable to them in over- 
proportion to the love you cannot feel. I am 
rude perhaps, but it is a morbid view to take, 
that those little ones require the sort of love 
you would yourself." 

"The sort of whatV* with a smile that, 
whether sweet or bitter, explained nothing, but 
was full of meaning too, but veiled. 

t2 
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" The sort of love / should need then ! Now 
you cannot be disgusted, nor object. I put my- 
self in the place I gave you, an honourable one 
too, /think." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THBEE WAIFS OF CUSTOM. 

He looked at me again; no mistrust nor cynicism 
in that bright but melancholy regard; there 
was but the natural requirement of a wise mind 
to &thom the depth of the professions of an- 
other to which it was until but lately a stranger 
soul. The premature ^^ &miliarity " of fools it 
is that^^breeds contempt." I never should have 
esteemed Arnold Major as I did at first, nor 
love him as I do now/ but for that logical reluc- 
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tance of his to swallow what he had not tasted. 
With an intellect far finer and better balanced 
than my own, he had a smaller share of imagina- 
tion— a quaUty rather gUttering than golden, 
anyhow ; and he certainly possessed less real, 
how much soever ideal, faith, for I was not 
afraid to tell him my whole history, except the 
part which was not my own ahne. 

I well remember his reply. " Most persons," 
he said, " actually over-rating the magnitude of 
your loss in their own minds, would assume to 
you that they considered it the greatest blessing 
that could befall you ; that it had opened to you 
sources innumerable of self-glorification and in- 
dependent heroism. I do not. It is a very great 
misfortune, and one of those which philosophy 
could only lighten for a very healthy person, 
whose frame was toned to the ultimatum of 
physical power. I should regret it, were it 
tnine, even more for its own sake than 
because it had happened through the agency 
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of one whom I believed to love me. I have 
not a single doubt that your uncle meant 
to turn you into a great personage by leaving 
you poor; but that he had studied the world too 
little is also evident. To inform ourselves too 
intensely with one phase of truth, is to 
falsify all our other views and to render our 
impulses quite useless. I am going now to 
propose to you a plan which I hope you will 
not negative. Come and lodge in my house. 
There is more room than I require, as I dare 
not have the children out of my sight. You 
will so escape a few of the snares with which 
'necessity' entangles the strongest intellect and 
impedes it; you will benefit me besides. .No — 
do not say anything — do not object, or I 
shall be more than vexed — I shall be 
angry." 

I know not why, but I could not. It had 
already crossed my mind that I should not 
like to go; and in fact I had put the idea 
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out of my head purposely for that night's 
rest. It showed the character of the man 
ouriously in one particular; he had really 
taken no personal fancy to me (a fact I 
always feel in any case), and yet I did not 
suffei^ from temporary dependence on him, 
though I meant that not to last. At Lynd- 
field Chase it had been painful to me to 
receive shelter and protection. It was plea- 
sant here. 

I often wonder whether he would have 
told me anything about himself if I had 
not attacked him? I think not. He was 
a man never voluntarily to confide in any 
but a woman, but I have the trick of winning 
a certain degree of confidence if I choose. 
The children, and his method with regard 
to them, puzzled me. Just after he had 
uttered the words for which I found no 
answer, he went out of the room again — ^I 
fancied out of delicacy, that I might not 
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seek one, and when he came back he had 
a book In his hand, which he flung upon 
the table dejectedly. His face w$ls anxious 
and his brow knitted. 

**Is the Kttle one worse t " I asked. 

If I had not spoken so simply, I doubt I 
should have had a reply. 

*^No worse than usual, thank you. He is 
always ill, and will never be better in this 
world." 

I took up the book he had thrown down. 
It was "Creasy's Decisive Battles." In the 
beginning was written — 
^^ Hilary ; 

" From his affectionate uncle." 

"Is this grown-up book that boy's? What 
a wonderfiil child he must be to understand 
it!" 

" He is a wonderftdly intellectual child." 

No pride in the accent — ^the innocent pa- 
rental pride ! 
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" Ambitious too, I should think. I noticed 
the discontented look in his face which, I 
should imagine, always attends ambition, even 
in the germ." 

" Perhaps — ^poor child ! " 

"Why poor child, Mr. Major? with such 
a friend as you are? There is only one thing 
I wonder at — how you can bear the three 
with you while writing and working. Why 
not send them to school, at least, the well 
ones ? " 

"I cannot afford it; only a first-class 
public school would suit Azm, and she ought 
to have a first-class woman at home; together 
the expenses would take my whole income^ 
and I have no property. I only spend half 
of it now, invariably ; the rest I save," 

"For their use presently, and your Ufe 
insurances, of course?" 

He looked surprized at me. Whenever 
proud persons look surprized, I pretend not 
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to notice it. It is the only way if you are 
bent on making them out. I looked straight 
into the fire, and went on: — 

^*They are very peculiar children, and 
must be difficult to manage; it is extraordi^ 
nary that you do manage them!" 

^*I wish I did!" — in the most despondent 
tone. 

"But would it not be better to leave 
them to themselves a little? — turn them 
into an empty room and let them 
playr' 

*^ You are persistent ! " — with the smile 
come back. "I wonder what would happen 
if I did? All children should be watched, 
however little they may (from beautiM dis- 
positions) need restraint. If these were not 
restrained — alas! Did you think me severe 
with them? I am an irritable wretch, but 
I had fought with it, and hoped it did not 
ahow to them!^ 
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"It did not. I thought on the contrary 
you were too kmd." 

"That is impossible. But now, this is 
not a peculiarly pregnant theme. I want to 
talk about your book." 

" 1 will not talk about it. I am full of those 
strange little creatures. What a fine face the 
girl has ! " 

" Fine — ^no ; I do not see that, I wish I did ; 
I hope to-night for the first time she was con- 
scious of some slight interest^ in you I mean, 
when she caught sight of you." 

I reserved the slap : — 

"Do you fear her wanting in feeling, then? 
I should have thought her a romp, but nothing 
worse." 

" Nothing worse I She is disobedient to a high 
degree, but that she may have learned from the 
boy, who diametrically opposes all orders. Still 
I could have hopes about her, but that she 
cares for nothing, except that cat^ a creature I 
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picked up in a fiirze-bush on Hampstead-heath, 
and which has carried the prickles in its cha- 
racter ever since; it bites and scratches even 
hcTy and I think she likes it all the better." 

"Is the boy disobedient, then? Perhaps it is 
only volition prematurely developed ; there is a 
look of the Buonaparte." 

^* Buonaparte could not control himself ^ and 
it was there he failed and was enslaved. He 
was, too, the man for the time that needed him, 
a time little like this. I would rather see that 
boy in his grave than think of him as yet I 
dread to see him, and through no fault of his ! 
He could not help being born." 

"No, indeed; I wonder how many of us 
would have helped it if we could. I think I 
should, for one. Perhaps, after aU, it is only 
the oddity of genius in him, and he will turn 
out a great writer." 

" So much the worse if he did, and infused 
Us own temper into other men's. I often won- 
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der whether most children are so poaaeasingly a 
care." 

"What does he do, particularly, besides 
being disobedient? Is he unfeeling, like the 
gu-l?" 

" I should say so but that he had the most 
violent feeling for his mother, who is dead ; and 
such an affection in a very young heart would, 
almost naturally, be exclusive. It is the hind 
of disobedience that is so trying. For instance, 
I have bidden him never to bring a book to 
table. The doctor warned me to draw him fipom 
study as much as possible. I explained to him 
why I wished it, and that it was on account of 
his health ; yet he invariably brings one, and 
scowls when I take it away. The same 
at night. The girl stole a candle for 
him once, and, seeing the Ught through the key «■ 
hole of the door, I went into his room. He was 
reading hard in bed, with the candle in one 
hand and one of Bohn's ^ Extra Volumes' in 
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the other. I put that down decidedly, and 
took care he should never have a candle (he 
Is not nervous), but every moonlight night 
he tries to read, and to-night, being a fiill 
moon, I suspected, and found him reading 
tiuxtj^ pointing to ^Creasy;' "not only read- 
ing, but out of bed at the window, kneeling 
in his night-dress." 

" How very tiresome it must be ! " (I thought 
so.) " But I dare say all children are as tire- 
some after one fashion or another. The chief 
mischief must be that it must exhaust you 
daily. I wonder you can work at all." 

"My work is light, though sometimes 
tedious; it is not ihat!*^ (Here he sighed, 
the first sigh I have ever heard him breathe.) 
"We have had enough of them now, and 
you too much." 

"I cannot hear too mtichy unless it worries 
you. I wonder whether I should be able to 
do anything with them! I think I could 
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teach the boy, and perhaps take that business 
off your hands.'* 

" I think your own business is rather more 
than enough for you. But some one has 
been bom without benevolence, that you 
might possess a double quantity, I am 
sure.'' 

"Nonsense; I should like to master that 
boy. What was the mystery of the milk 
to-night, when he accused the girl of throwing 
it down on account of the thorny cat ? " 

"Merely an instance of her want of feel- 
ing. I always have milk brought once a 
day from a farmhouse for them, and the sick 
one can drink no other. She knew this, 
and yet persisted in mounting to the shelf 
where it stood — she has pulled it down more 
than once before, and my maid is always 
changing its place — ^knowing that her little 
brother would have none if it were spilt. 
But truly I will confess, with shame and 
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contrition, that if this ^noteless record' does 
not weary you, it wearies me, because it has 
no result." 

Certainly it had none then. I could not 
get a word more out of Mr. Major about the 
children. We had supper, biscuits, and Bass 
(the champagne of ales, I wonder how writers 
got on before Bass was bom), and my com- 
panion was enchanting beyond anjrthing of 
companionship I had conceived. The children 
had not made him ^^slow," a frequent result 
of even temporary worry; and he had the 
kind of memories stored up that make a 
hmnan being infinitely more entertaining as 
well as elevating than a thousand libraries. 
I considered that this might be the result 
of his profession as "reader," till I came to 
know what manner of books he had to 
"read." The dramatic genius of Shakspeare 
might as well be fathered on Charles Kean. 
I thought, when we bade each other good 
VOL. T. U 
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nighty that he was going to bed as soon as 
I, but, on the contrary, I heard him (he did 
not wake mef I was musing wide awake) 
go upstairs as quietly as a ghost two hours 
afterwards; he had been finishing what he 
had interrupted for me. I learned this after- 
wards, for I questioned the maid (a maid 
one could question), and without vanity I 
may say I slid into such assimilation with 
the ways and means of the household so 
soon, that I never again allowed such 
interruption. He was as frankly high-bred 
in all matters of open fact as intensely reti- 
cent with regard to those of the inward life 
and need; and I am proud to say he trusted 
me sooner (he told me so himself) than he 
had ever confided in man or woman. He 
was not only " reader '* for the great publish- 
ing house he belonged to, but hawker — ^not 
puffer — ^I should like to have seen them impose 
that profession on him! — of its new, or 
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dashing^ or slashing works, to the metropo- 
litan libraries. I once went with him to one 
of these from curiosity, and it was good to 
behold the way in which, by simple force of 
his innate gentlemanhood and calm unspoken^ 
yet out-telling, knowledge, he made them buy 
the books, and as many copies as he chose, 
those swindlers of the small change of lite- 
rature^ whose least crime is that they are 
ignorant on grounds of which all labourers 
this age are ware! He was also second 
editor, with double the duties and half the 
pay of the first, of the Madras Correspondentj 
a paper which was worth about three thou- 
sand ar-year to the proprietors. These min- 
gled occupations, undeviatingly fulfilled, 
brought him an exact income of five hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, a sum I will not 
split into its separate apportionments. Half 
of the same he saved, the other spent — how 
well ! — ^but with a helpless and touching want 

u2 
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of particular and innate wisdom that^ I used 
to think, might have made a woman love 
him on its own account alone. Indeed, I 
have often heard his sweet wife say to him 
(since), "Ah! who gave the children hot- 
buttered toast every night for their teal 
(so economical and so wholesome at once!)" 
This, however, was but one of multitudinous 
little errors in housekeeping which I myself 
was as ignorant of, and as quick to perpe- 
trate, as he, while living with him. 

Next day, I mean the day after he took 
me to his house, I was initiated into the 
routine of it speedily. I had, of course 
from what he had said about the girl, ex- 
pected that she had no sort of daily instruc- 
tion, and when I experienced her first effect, 
I wondered how ever any household could 
move in routine at all with such a racket 
permanently deranging it. I soon discovered 
my mistake, * and could appreciate the tact 
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of the arrangement by which Philippa was 
cleared away for a few hours. I had heard 
her, all the time I was dressing, screaming 
and running in the hall, but when I went 
down she was in the small back garden (one 
strip of grass, two strips of gravel, one lau- 
ristinus, and two laurel-bushes), scraping out, 
with her hands, a grave for a dead mouse 
she had found in the cellar, too far "gone" 
for her cat to relish. For she could be no 
more kept out of the cellar than out of the 
kitchen, and I did not marvel at her micle's 
particularity in his choice of a servant, nor 
at the 20Z. wages he paid her, when I con- 
sidered the adventurous disposition and wild 
restlessness of his niece. 

At breakfast the sick child was absent ; the 
elder boy alone appeared, Philippa was too 
busy, or too dirty, to be presentable; and what* 
ever care Mr. Major bestowed, or forecast he ex- 
erted, he was obliged to swallow that first meal. 
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more supporting and necessary to an all-day- 
working brain than any, in time to be in 
the City at half-past nine; it was a three- 
quarters of au hour's driye, too. Directly 
he was out of the house I aspired to ingra- 
tiate myself with the boy — at that moment 
I might as well have tried to raise the 
hearthstone. He had eaten as fast as his uncle, 
and, without answering one of my questions 
respecting what he liked best to play at, 
got out of his chair, and, leaving it at the 
table, went across the passage into an oppo- 
site room. Left alone, I thought to try my 
hand upon PhiUppa, whom I did not hear 
anywhere, to my surprise; and going myself 
into the passage, I met the maid, who was 
coming to remove the breakfast things. 

" Where is Miss Philippa ? " I inquired, as 
if an old acquaintance both of hers and the 
family's. 

" I have just taken her to school, sir.'* 
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I did not choose to question the servant fur- 
ther, and waited till the evening to ascer- 
tain where she went to school. It was to 
a widow lady, next door, who taught only 
her own little boys besides. Mr. Major in- 
formed me he had sent her first to a lady 
who taught only her own little girls, in the 
hopes of softening Philippa by means of her 
own sex, but that she had so hustled and 
horrified those sprucer and primmer little 
females that their mother herself requested 
her removal. The sons of the lady next 
door must have been each an infant Hercules 
(they were big-limbed, porridge-fed Scotch 
children), to endure her attacks upon them, 
for I often used to watch her in the back- 
garden of the next house, when they were 
playing together. She would overpower all 
three, and if she did not actually hurt them, 
it was because they were too hardy and 
firmly-built. Yet I always knew fi:om the 
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begimuDg^ whatever her uncle said, that she 
had some sort of heart and nature some- 
where ; not that she ever relaxed to 
me; on the contrary, I excited her especial 
disgust ; but not to mention the exequies 
of the mouse, nor her tending the ugliest 
cat ever beheld, she Jllways gave the three 
boys next door a big kissing a-piece (I 
could hear it in at the staircase window), 
after she had thrown them down, or other- 
wise discomfited them. It was one of the 
fulfilments of the irrefragable laws of nature 
that these poor children loved not their 
best friend — their only friend. But I antici- 
pate. 

Going back to the parlour, that first morn- 
ing, I found the boy at the book-cases ; 
his little figure perched on a chab, and his 
little hands groping among the books, the 
largest books too; and^ as I entered, he 
started, turned. J£ ever I could read ex* 
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pressions^ I read that of conscience pricked 
in his baby beautiful face5 for he was 
beautiful, — I care little, if anything, for beauty 
in either sex, — ^and looked more beautiful 
because a rose-rich colour had rushed into 
his pale cheeks with surprise, or with that 
same conscience-prick. I felt I had a sort 
of understanding of the strange child (I had 
been a strange child myself, and withal a 
nephew) y so I went boldly up to him and said : — 

"What word are you looking for? Can't 
I tell it you? I used to read the ^fifteen 
decisive battles,' and to be very fond of 
books, and, as I am a great deal older than 
you, perhaps I have learnt to remember 
more; not half so much as you will have 
remembered when you are as old as I." 

The boy searched me over with his eyes, 
face first, dress next, even hands and feet; 
then climbed down from the chair. 

" Are you clever ? I don't think hardly 
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any books are clever. I never can find out what 
I want to know. They are all the alphabet." 

Poor little child ! It was the huge ^* En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica" he had been trying 
to master! What grown person has not 
excruciated over its columns, under protest, 
when yearning for some particular meaning 
never evoked amid the " universal V I 
thought of "Christian Henry Heinetken," 
that marvellous babe who knew five lan- 
guages at four years old, died at four and 
arhalf, and had never eaten nor drunken 
save of his own mother's milk ! Poor 
little child! again I say, but the poverty 
of this one — ^like the other too, perhaps — 
was in his desiring " strong meats" before 
he could digest. 

" What word did you want, my boy ? " 
I repeated. 

Again he stared over me, put his finger 
to his lip, and stamped his foot. 
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" It was not a word^^ contemptuously, and 
was going to the door. 

^^ Stay," I said, " is it history, or geo- 
graphy, or arithmetic?" 

" It is not any. It is about a man." 

" What man I The cleverest, or the 
strongest, or the kindest?" 

" The man who lends the money to the kings." 

I will not exactly repeat the next phase 
of our communion. Suffice to say, I elicited, 
by means of cool, uncaressing assmnption, 
that the boy had heard his uncle talking to 
"Lord Wilders," one day, "four or five 
days" ago, about the richest man in Eng- 
land, who lent "money to the kings* of 
Europe, and that "Lord Wilders" had said 
the name twice, and it "began with an E." 
Also that the child had been for days searching 
in the Encyclopaedia to find it." 

"They would not put him in," I said, 
"because he is still alive." 
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**How stupid^ only to put dead people! 
They put about live ones in the T%mesy for 
I have read it." 

**Read the Times?'' 

"When the boy was come for it, I gave 
him some things I saved, and while he was 
eating them I looked. You are not to 
tell." 

^*0f course not; I never repeat anything. 
It is very mean. But why not ask your 
uncle? He would let you read anything, I 
am sure." 

"No; he says it would ^ break my head.' 
Such nonsense! And I am not allowed to 
read those others up there, and that is why 
I like to get at them ; and read them I wiU. 
I have looked in the Times too for the richest 
man's name, but it never puts." 

"I can tell it you, and all about him, if 
you like. It is Rothschild." 

" What does he do with his money t " — 
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with an eager look^ and his two hands closely 
interlaced. 

'^Many things. As you know, he lends a 
great deal to the kings^ and he gives a great 
deal to poor people and clever persons; and 
he has fine houses, buys blue silk curtains, 
gold plates and dishes, and beautiful things 
to look at." 

"Stupid! I would not. How did he get 
his money r' 

**He made some, and his father made 
some, and by lending it he gets more and 
more." 

^^ Could anyone make as much? Could 
I? What is the way to begin? Did he 
begin when he was my age ? " 

"When he was your age he was learning 
his lessons every day, and playing all sorts 
of games, or else he would never have grown 
up clever enough in mind, nor strong enough 
in body, to be able to work — ^work for money." 
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"I save every farthing. If I showed you 
my box, you would never tell anyone, would 
you? I should like to show it you, because 
you let me read those books up there, and 
told me the man's name. Will you write me 
his name down here ?"— giving me a Utde 
old pocket-book out of his frock-coat pocket, 
and a small stump of pencil. 

I wrote it, never commenting on his dis- 
obedience; the fear of not gaining his frill 
confidence restrained me. 

" Where is your box now ? " I asked. 

He ran out of the room, across the passage, 
I following, into rather a long room, comfoi> 
tably furnished (no forms, nor desks, nor 
school-apparatus, except a strew of lesson- 
books, and an open copy). 

"Nice writing," I said, while he was 
fumbling in a comer closet. "And quickly 
done too, if you only began it after break- 
fast.'* 
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^^ I finished it before breakfast. I wrote it 
in bed ; I hate writing ; it wastes my 
time." 

I went close up to him, curious. He had 
lifted a loose board on the floor, and produced 
from under it a small tin case, such as the 
best wax matches are sold in. This he 
opened; it was half full of silver coins, for 
the most part fourpenny pieces, a few sk- 
pences, and one five-shilling piece." 

"A great big one to begin with," I said, 
pointing to the latter. 

" Yes ; Lord Wilders gave it me. I wanted 
to throw it at him, for I hate him, but then 
I remembered." 

He stood still a moment with the box in 
his hand, and an extraordinary expression 
covered his whole aspect — ^resolution, soft- 
ness, grief; and his eyes burned unchildlike. 
I had a strange sympathy with his very 
looks. 
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^^ Eemembered what?" I asked. "I will 
tell no one, and perhaps I may help you. 
I have been unhappy, and I am poor; you 
have more in that box than I have got." 

A sneer clouded the softness; the other 
looks remained. 

'^ If you are poor, how can you help 
working ? You are grown-up. / would if 
I only was." 

" So am I going to work very hard, 
and I should have begun this very morn- 
ing, if I had not had the pleasure of seeing 
you. Now, tell me, if you were rich, what 
would you do ?" 

He opened his arms out wide, and a wild 
glitter filled his glance. 

" I would buy the biggest park in the 
world, and a white marble wall round it, 
and plant it all over with white roses, and 
white lilies, and very black trees, and in 
the middle, a great big, immense white tomb. 
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With golden tops — ^reaJ gold," his voice rising 
like a breeze, " and inside, a golden coflSn, 
with precious diamonds all over it, and 
little boxes made of gold filled all with 
jewels round it, and a black velvet canopy, 
with gold stars, and a white velvet cover- 
ing with silver stars ; and no music, for I 
hate hymns and organs, but always quiet, 
and birds, and doves, and nighlmgirU sing- 
ing outside, a great way off^ 

The words sounded like poetry, but they 
were only passion. His arms dropped to 
his sides, and he still held the box in one 
hand, carefully closed; he never forgot it. 
The gleam of his eyes had passed, not into 
tears, — he was a child who never wept, — ^but 
into a dull, proud, withal impatient air. He 
knelt down at the closet, replaced his money, 
and shut down the board over it. Just 
then I was foolish enough to fancy I could 
fathom his mystery through a deep sea of 
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tenderness over which that duhiess brooded. 
I touched his shoulder: — 

"And whom do you love so much as to 
wish to bury in so beautiful a place?" 

He raised his right arm^ and hit me a 
blow with ten times the strength of that 
the girl had used. My jaw was black with 
it a fortnight. Yet^ had he hit me seven 
such blows, I believe I could not have 
found it in my heart to stay his hand. 
I am a bad disciplinarian, and always was. 
I fancy discipline, as it is called and prac- 
tised, makes more hypocrites than British 
money-worship or French matrimony. 

The moment after he hit me, he was 
sitting in his chiur agun at the table, deedy 
over his books. I turned, after watching 
a minute or so, to go. He turned quickly, 
then. There was no shame nor distress in 
his mien, but there was regret, a r^ret 
quite reasoning and beyond his years. 
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" I beg your pardon, I could not help 
it ; " he said, " I should beat anyone down, 
if I was strong enough, if they dared to ask 
me. I don't beat my uncle, because I hate him." 

"Why do you hate him I" 

If I had said, — "Oh, what a cruel,- un- 
grateful child to hate such a kind uncle I " 
or, " I love him, and so should you," I 
should never have heard a word more of 
the meaning which enabled me to pluck 
this social " waif " from the overwhelming 
life-drift. I spoke quite coolly, as if I too 
did "hate him." 

" I hate him because he's — because he's 
the brother of some one I hate hatefullest." 
(He actually hissed the word out between 
his clenched teeth.) 

"It is a miserable thing to hate," I said, 
andrftiien was going. 

" What is your name ? " stooping over a 
book. 



i 
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" You had better call me Ernest ; it is 
short." 

"Will you call me Emestf 

" Why should I ? It would make confii- 
don — ^no one would know us apart Whyt** 

" Because I can't bear ; I hate my own 
name, and I uront write it erer, and I hare 
not got two names. I wish yon would call 
me Ernest, just to plague unde.^ 

" Good-by€^" I said ; " I am going to 
wwf* 

^So am I,'* he observed, haughtily. 

^If I can tell tou anTthin& come to 
me upstairs in the room I slept in,** I 
added, and got no answer. 

My ^woik^ was sl^ht enough, far at one 
I^uKppa came home to her dinner, and £nom 
that uKOkent the ^hoose^ was ^oot of win- 
dow^^ If I had DOl e3qpeiieiic«d it, I could 
uex^er haTi^ bdieT«d diat one ehikL widi the 
$ti>Qtie$t fiame and ; .^ouayL^ famss. could so 
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have noised herself, not "abroad," but at 
home. Unless she was crucifying the cat, 
I could not, even on feline grounds, conceive 
whence came the rout, nor what it was. 
Mews, screams, and stamps, racings up and 
down stairs, and jumpings overhead in a car- 
petless garret, formed the chief proportion; 
in the midst of which the servant (face 
flushed both with cooking and nursery cares) 
knocked at my door with " my luncheon I " 

I was very angry with my host, and bad 
her take it down again, saying I wotild dine 
with the children. So down I went, and it 
was a scene; the sick child tended solely 
by the woman (evidently solemnised into 
devotedness beyond that of the tribe of 
hirelings by some moral or material spell), 
the eldest reading hard the whole time, and 
eating without salt or bread ; Philippa not 
two instants in her chair, but now at the 
window, with a huge potato in her hand; 
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now dragging her cat on end by its fore- 
paws, and feeding it with a fork ; anon (when 
the maid's back was turned), unscrewing 
the peppercaster^s top, and showermg its 
whole contents into her plate. A tremendous 
convulsion of sneezing followed, at which 
the boy sneered darkly, and during which 
the ungrateful cat took the opportunity to 
scratch her mistress's face and arms all over. 
This was the last dinner I ate with the 
young lady for a long time; next day she 
was not there, and did not come home from 
school till five o'clock. I conclude her uncle 
made some arrangement about her on my 
account, but never a word could I elicit on 
the subject, and as well might anyone expect 
or try to receive a reply or explanation from 
Aim, unless he chose, as force the Pyramids 
to declare the primal purpose of their archaic 
founder. 
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